

On Ethnic Albanians 

Threat Against Milosevic Weakens 
As Kosovars Can’t Find Consensus 
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By Joseph Htchett " 

International HeruUTribune 

RAMBOUILLET, France — On. the 
eve of an apparently final <fea41fw*» on 
Tuesday, Secretary of State Madeleine 
Albright sought Monday to-cajole and 
pressure the Albanian Kosovars intn 
accepting the international peace plan 
for Kosovo. 

‘ If she fails, she will be unable to 
confront the Yugoslav president, 
Slobodan Milosevic, with the threat of 
NATO air power and compel him to 
accept a deal that includes a peace- 
keeping role in the disputed province for 
.troops from the Western alnanc& 

■ The Kosovar delegation of e thnic Al- 
banians, which includes political mod- 
erates and guerrilla leaders of the 
Kosovo Liberation Anny, seemed to be 
having trouble reaching consensus, per- 
haps because its members have little 
experience operating in intense inter- 
national negotiations. Western officials 
said. 

- “The Kosovars often seem unable to 
focus in real time on the issues and their 
own self-interest,” a U.S. official said 
by telephone from Washington. 

Another U.S. official directly in- 
volved in die talks said: “Thesame 
concerns — independence for Kosovo 
and the future oftheKLA — just seem to 
resurface in new fbnns.” If foe Tuesday 
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>Trade Surplus 
Soars 87% 

^ As Recession 
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TOKYO ~ Imtin’s trade n spins 
soared 87 percent in January from the 
same month last year ns the nation’s 
recession ousted demand for imports, 
the government announced Monday. 

At the same time. Japanese exports to 
the United Slates and Europe fell, par- 
ticularly U.S. exports of steal that have 
.been at foe center of agrowing trade 
jt dispute with Washington. 

* The merchandise trade surplus, foe 
measure of all goods exported by Japan 
minus foose imported, grew to $6.28 
billion for the first month of foe year, foe 
Ministry of Finance said. The trade sur- 
plus with foe United States decreased 
22 percent in January, to $4.03 bflHon, 
the ministry said. 

The overall trade surplus, which was 
higher than expected, “reflects foe 
severity of Japan’s depressed domestic 
demand,” said Sataru Ogasawara, 
economist at Credit Suisse First Boston, 
Warning foe deepest recession since 
World War E. “The gap between ex- 
ports and imports will continue to grow 
since foe yen is now heading toward 125 
yen level,” Mb. Ogasawara warned. 

Imports and exports both fidO, as col- 
lapsing demand at home coincided with 
fading de mand m the United States and 
Europe: Wide exports tumbled 10.6 
t percent to 345 trillion yen ($28.8 bil- 
uon). xraooflBiell 22Z percent to 2.69 



due to a hdrvy drop m imparts as foe' 
Jranesenuoket could not absorb goods 
ftogj Asia r because of foe prolonged 
domestic demand,” a H- 
r^oeM^sttyofficial said. . 

Measured on a monthly basis, Ja- 
pan’s merchandise trade smplus surged 
33 perc^m January from December. 

. The stefady rftmh in the surplus re- 
flects consumers’ reluctance to spend 
amid Japan’s worst recession m de- 
cades. That has cut demand for imports 
and made’ Japanese manufacturers in- 
creasingly xofianr on sales overseas. - 

Japanhas been under heavy pressure; 
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I partners to rein in foe surplus by bol- 
Stering its weak economy and spurring 
demaxxf for imports.- - 
i-'; Exports had increased in foe three 
qnarters through September as strong 

sales of Steel to the United Stan» and of 

cats to Europe offset plunging ship- 
ments to Asia, hi foe fourth 'quarter, 
though, exports fell because of waning 
D.S. and European demand. . 

See TRADE, Page 4 
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deadline passes without an accord, of- 
ficials said foal it was difficult to imag- 
ine any grounds for trying to ptoloog the 
talks a sccoikI time, especially after Mrs. 
Albright jeopardized me North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization 1 s credibility on 
Saturday in agreeing to extend what had 
initially been presented as an absolute 
deadline of two weeks for the two 
parties to take or leave foe peace plan 
prepared by negotiators. 

- That outcome could leave Kosovo in 
an international vacuum, putting foe 

Milosevic’s crucial deosaon. Page 4. 

province’s ethnic Alb anian majority 
again largely at foe mercy of Mr. Mi- 
losevic’s Serbian forces and heighten- 
mg lH»j<yi| acrOSS- foe Bullnww , 

It would be a major diplomatic set- 
back far the Clinton administ ration, 
which has led foe high-stakes push for 
peace in Kosovo and hoped to see the 
threat of NATO military intervention 
succeed Cnee again in controlling a Bal- 
kan crisis, according to officials in 
Washington, Paris and London. 

As foe Kosovo crisis came to a bead 
in recent weeks, Washington has fo- 
cused an maintaining support for 
NATO military pressure on Mr. Mi- 

See KOSOVO, Page 4 
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A German farmer with a flag trying Monday to storm through a police tine m Brussels. Thousands 
denounced EU proposals that would bring major reductions in the subsidies that prop up prices. 

European Farmers on a Rampage 


Yen per dollar 
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Source: Bloomberg 
With the approval of G-7 central 
bankers, as well as senior officials in 
Germany and Japan, the dollar con- 
tinued its recent climb against the yen 
and the euro. Page 12. 


Brussels Talks on Subsidy Cuts 
Draw Thousands to Protest 


By Barry James 

harntaaonai Herald Tribune 

BRUSSELS — European Union agriculture ministers 
met Monday in a virtual state of siege as tens of thousands 
of fiumpTK protested impending subsidy cuts and some 
turned from peaceful demonstrating to direct action 
against riot ponce. 

Behind a perimeter of barbed wire and barricades of 
police trucks, the ministers began marathon talks to 
xefonn foe EU’s common agricultural policy. The talks 
could last several days, officials said, and would attempt 
to reconcile conflicting positions during a series of meet- 
ings among foe 15 nations. The issue is at the heart of a 
critical. wpdt.fra;Jhe.)EU, exhumating Friday_with a 

s ummi t matin g "R^rm ■ 

- . Germany, which holds foe BU presidency, and foe 
European Commission, foe EU’s executive body, agreed 
on a compromise paper Monday proposing a 30 percent 
reduction in price support fin beef and veaL 
. The proposed agricultural changes are a major com- 
ponent of the EU’s attempts to curb and reallocate its 
budget to enable the admission of up to 10 new mem- 
bers. . 

Officials say foe common agricultural policy, which 
has grown in 37 years to become foe EU’s biggest, 
costliest and most complex program, must be radically 
restructured not only to make way for the new members 
bctalso to enable foe EU to take part in future world trade 
talks from a position of strength. Proposed reductions are 
intended to bring food prices closer to world levels. The 
subsidies would be partly replaced by direct payments to 
f ar m er s, which officials said would work out cheaper in 
the long run because of a decline in foe number of fanners, 
mere than half of whom are aged over 55. 

A smafi army of farmers — estimated by the cxganizers 
to number up to 50,000 — marched through Brussels to 
protest foe proposed changes, winch they claimed would 
sharply reduce their standard of living. Some hurled eggs, 
rotten fruit, firecrackers, paving stones and uprooted 

See FARM, Page 4 


The Theme Rings Familiar: 
Long Live the Status Quo! 

John Vinocur 

International Herald Tribune 

The two politicians holding most of the responsibility 
for Europe’s development keep hearing foe same message 
when they listen hard for foe deep chords of their elect- 
orates’ concerns: no change please, no challenging re- 
forms, no wrenching of the status quo. 

Chancellor Gerhard Schroeder and Prime Minister Li- 
onel Jospin may have seen themselves as left-wing mod- 
mi mmm exnizeTS, socially conscious remodelers of 

NEWS foe rigid fretwork of privilege and en- 
ANALYSIS titiement that encumbers Germany and 

RGance.BotwhenitcoroMdowhtoit.both 

men now mnst deal with constituencies whose instincts 
regard most change less-us opportunity than threat and 
disturbance. 

The implications for Europe’s future are great. Talk of 
change can be considered barely more than a conver- 
sational convention. Beyond the expected give and take, 
politicians who press for reforms encounter resistance that 
appears to rise from a static dominant culture. 

“There’s not a trace of enthusiasm for reform,” the 
Allensbach Institute, Germany’s leading polling orga- 
nization, reported before Mr. Scbroeder’s election. 
rhange, it said, in thp. German mind mostly meant “being 
driven out of paradise.” 

Now, the institute finds, Germans appear increasingly 
drawn toward their old welfare-state reflexes. 

On a weekend when many of the European Union's 
farmers prepared to battle die changes proposed in the 
community's vast farm subsidies, Claude Allegre, foe 
French education minister, who is trying to shake up foe 
country’s outmoded high school system, raged against 
“foe revolutionaries of foe status quo” — foe teachers he 
accuses of refusing all change. 

Mr. Allegre said he was currently the target “of foe 
people who don’t like reform and want a static society,” 
but that tomorrow it surely would be another member of 
the government 

See EUROPE, Page 4 


Japanese See the Light 

Putting Clock Forward Could Spur Economy 


The Dollar 
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By Mary Jordan 

Washington Post Service ■ ' 

TOKYO — And now foe latest 


light time. 

Japan is one of the few developed 
countries that has resisted patting the 
dock forward an hour in summer to 


chang es here, there is renewed gov- 
errrment interest in tinkering with the 
dock based an hopes that more sun- 
dune would lead to more spending. 

A govemmem-appoimed panel has 
condided Wednesday that daylight 
time could mean a $55 billion boost in 
consumer spending. 

The thinking is foal on longer snmmer 
evenings peopfe would spend more on 


everything from ternris to gas, that stores 
would stay open later, that restaurants 
and bars would be more crowded. Jap- 
anese also would need new outdoor 
clothes if night fall an hour later — in 
fact, according to the panel’s calcu- 
lation, Japanese would spent $870 cotil- 
lion on sports and snmm e r wear alone. 

In 1948, at foe arcing of American 
occupiers here after World War B, the 
daylight time system, was tried in Ja- 
pan. 

But it was soon discontinued because 
too many people fait they amid not 
possibly leave foe office while it was 
still Tight outride. With daylight time 
linked to nmTo mnntr an already loH2 

workday, it was abolished after 

the Americans left 

Last year, however, during a world 

. See TIME, Page 4 
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UIT Will Launch 
Early Asia Edition 

The International Herald Tribune 
will launch a major expansion of its 
service in Asia. Beginning March l,it 
will print as modi as three hours 
earlier in the region and distribute an 
eariy-moming edition. Page 2. 

Wave of Mergers 
Lifts U.S. Stocks 

U.S. stocks rose strongly Monday, 
with foeDow Jones industrial average 
adding more than 200 points after 
several companies said they would be 
bought by otheis. 

The fact that companies were will- 
ing to go on buying sprees bolstered 
confidence in the value of stocks and 
fueled expectations for more deals. 


South Korea 
Releasing 17 
Long-Term 
Prisoners 

After Decades in Jail, 
They 9 re Part of Amnesty 
For * National Harmony ’ 

By Don Kirk 

International HeraU Tribune 

SEOUL — The South Korean gov- 
ernment promised unconditional am- 
nesty Monday to 17 long-term prisoners 
who had been convicted of spying for 
North Korea or sympathizing with the 
C ommunis ts in a move that the au- 
thorities hoped would promote an ex- 
change for 300 South Koreans held cap- 
tive by foe north. 

The South Korean justice minister, 
Park Sang Cbeon, said foe government 
was considering “extraordinary mea- 
sures” under which foe 17, including 
Woo Yong Gak, who has been in prison 
for 41 years, might return to North Ko- 
rea provided the North freed the South 
Koreans, some of them held there since 
the Korean War. 

In any case, aides to President Kim 
Dae Jung said that they believed the 
impending release of foe 17 on Thurs- 
day, the first anniversary of Mr. Kim’s 
inauguration, added fresh evidence of 
Mr. Kim’s determination to pursue re- 
conciliation with the North. 

The 17, all of whom have served at 
least 19 years in jail, are among 1,508 
prisoners who will go free as Mr. Kim 
attempts to display “national har- 
mony’ ’ among South Korea’s disparate 
political and regional groups as well as 
between the two Koreas. All told, the 
amnesty covers 8,800 people, including 
another 7,292 who were previously pa- 
roled from prison, given suspoided 
prison sentences or ordered to pay fines 
tor offenses ranging from participating 
in illegal strikes to breaking traffic 
laws. 

The amnesty , foe largest ever granted 
here at one time, was intended both to 
celebrate Mr. Kim’s first year in office 
dnd to placate domestic as well as in- 
ternational critics who have demanded 
that the prisoners go free in foe interests 
of human rights. 

Mr. Park said foe government had 
decided to release the prisoners on “hu- 
manitarian grounds to meet calls from 
Amnesty International and other 
groups.” That remark reflected Mr. 
Kim’s sensitivity to charges that he was 
not concerned about human rights even 
though he spent years in jail and in 
prison hospitals under dictatorial re- 
gimes before winning election as pres- 
ident, in Ms fourth attempt, in December 
1997 at foe height of economic crisis. 

The release marks a sharp departure 
from die previous policy of releasing 
prisoners only after they signed a pledge 
to abide by South Korean law. The 
pledge meant thataprisoner, once freed, 
would not violate the national security 
law, which forbids the slightest sign of 
support for foe North Korean govern- 
ment or its ruling party. 

Mr. Woo, now 70, has remained 
alone in a cell in Taejon, a city about 80 
miles (127 miles) south of Seoul, since 
his capture in 1958 while leading a 
North Korean Navy recon n aissance 
team in the South. He is often described 
here as “foe world’s longest-serving 
political prisoner.” 

Most of the other long-serving pris- 
oners, some of them reportedly ex- 
tremely ill, have also languished in cells 
in the same prison. They are forbidden 
to talk to other prisoners or, until re- 
cently, receive visitors. Before the elec- 
tion of Kim Dae Jung's immediate pre- 
decessor, Kim Young Sam, as president 
in 1992, they also were reportedly sub- 
jected to frequent beatings. 

It was far from clear, however, if any 
of the long-term prisoners, once re- 
leased, would want to return to North 
Korea — or if foe North would consider 
an exchange as suggested by the 
South. 

Although the amnesty is far more 
sweeping than two others authorized by 
Mr. Kim so far in his presidency, a 
group called Mmkahyup, meaning 
“democratic family co mm it t ee,” rep- 
resenting famili es of what they teiin 
political prisoners, said it included only 
a tiny minority of those held for political 

crimes. 


As South Africa Nears Vote, the Sound of Grumbling Grows Loud 


By Suzanne Daley. 

New Yort Tbnes Service 

KAGISO EXTENSION 13, South Africa — 
The bare bones of & suburb are growing on these 
hills west of Johannesburg: concrete slabs with a 
toilet, a water tap and a tin roof ovohead. 

This “site and service”' housing is what foe 
government canaffcrti to provide. The rest — walls, 
windows and doots ^ are up to foe new owners. 
Electricity and te leph on es may arrive someday. 

. Connie Madima, 28, got one of these sites and 
has. pm up. walls. She is ecstatic and says foe new 
government has crane through fir her. 

But she has neighbors like Lintfiwe Novnla, 27, 
who is still unhappy. Mrs. Novula and her husband 
me jobless and cannot afford to finish their bouse. 
They are property owners, but they are deeply 


disap poi n ted in the new South Africa. They still 
live m their old shack, which they have moved to 

tineves fromst^^g their tofl^S^^happraS 
to other families nearby . 

To not voting tins' time, because tilings are 
worse now.” said Mrs. Novula, who sometimes 

Central Johannesburg in trouble. Page 2. 

runs out of food far her two children and asks Mrs. 
Madima for help. “Before it was possible to be 
finding jobs, but now time is not even piecework. 
I thought that we would have things now, but we 
have nothing.” 

As South Africa approaches its second post- 
apaifoedd general election in May, the giddy feel- 


all but history. These days, South^A^icans are 
acutely aware of the hard realities they face in 
r emaking a society that systematically kept the 
majority of the population uneducated and poor. 
Despite progress like the skeleton bouses, 
gr umb lin g can be heard all over. 

Mrs. Novula is not alone in seeing the glass as 
half empty. 

President Nelson Mandela’s African National 
Congress party is expected to win again easily. But 
much of that support appears to have more to do 
with loyally than with satisfaction. 

A recent survey by the Institute for Democracy 
in South Africa indicates that there is widespread 
unhappiness among the 40 million South Africans. 
The poll indicated that more South Africans be- 
lieved foe country was going in the wrong direction 


than believed it was going in the right direction. 
Just after foe 1994 elections, similar surveys reg- 
istered overwhelming o p tim ism. 

“In 1994 we had sentiment and ideals,” said 
Justice Mala la, a political columnist for one of 
South Africa’s largest weekly papers, the Sunday 
Times. “Now, we just have foe hard slog.” 

The government has certainly had its successes. 
And given that no African National Congress 
official had ever had experience in running a 
country, the accomplishments are impressive. In 
the last five years, political violence has been 
drastically reduced. More than 3 million people 
now have access ro dean water who did not have it 
before. Power lines stretch through even foe most 
dismal squatter camps. Millions more have access 

See REALITIES, Page 2 
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Deceptive Skyline / Deserted Center Tries to Revive 

Hard Times for Johannesburg 


By Vera Haller 

Washington Post Service 


J OHANNESBURG — From 
afar, downtown Johannesburg 
looks like any other modem city 
center. Glistening glass sky- 
rise above smaller office 
amid a grid of wide av- 
enues. 

But the image of urban prosperity 
fostered by that skyline is deceptive. 
A closer look reveals "For Sale*’ and 
"To Let” signs at every mm. Entire 
blocks of storefronts are bricked over, 
and main thoroughfares designed for 
heavy traffic are lightly traveled. 

Johannesburg is in the throes of a 
difficult transformation. A hub of eco- 
nomic power when Sooth Africa was 
ruled by its while minority, the city 
center has gradually been deserted by 
high-powered companies, which have 
moved to the suburbs. As big business 
makes way for everyday commerce, 
central Johannesburg is becoming 
more like other big cities in Africa and 
faces problems of urban decay that 
inner cities have been grappling with 
for decades. 

And, as South Africa's institutions 
straggle to meet the needs of the entire 
population after decades of catering 
almost exclusively to whites, poor city 
services and crime, such as muggings 
and carjackings, have earned die city 
center a reputation as a place to avoid. 

But some South Afncans contend 
that the transformation, while jarring, 
reflects the broad changes that the 
country has undergone in its shift from 
apartheid, the stale-mandated system 
of white domination that was dis- 
mantled in the early 1990s, to non- 
racial democracy. 

“The character of the city is chan- 
ging," a City Council member, Sibus- 
iso Buthelczi, said. “It has become 
much more accessible to an entire 
population. It is the center of life for 
Macks historically barred from the 
city. It is die economic hope for small 
entrepreneurs who also were histor- 


ically barred.” Mr. Bufoelezi said foe 
op ening up of the city to blacks bad 
established Unfamiliar conditions” 
that prompted businesses to move to 
more exclusive addresses in the north- 
ern suburbs, such as Sandton and 
Rosebank. The police, too, have beat 
unable to deal with the changes, he 
MM, exacerbating the w in w problem. 

A telling sign that the city center 
was losing its status as the country’s 
financial capital came late last year 
when the Johannesburg Stock Ex- 
change announced that it would move 
to Sandton in 2000, abandoning the 

tower on Diagonal Street in which it 
was housed for 20 years. 

Another big loss was the closing 
last March .of the Carlton Hotel. A 
favorite of diplomats and foreign jour- 
nalists, the luxury hold also was 
headquarters for the African National 
Congress during South Africa's first 
all-race elections, in 1994. 

Yet not evoyone is joining the ex- 
odus. The big banks and major mining 
-companies mat helped build Johan- 
nesburg after gold was discovered in 
1886 are, for the most part, staying — 
mainly because they are so heavily 
invested in city properly. 


D 


ES K3LALEA, a mining 
analyst who works in the 
city center at Flemming 
Martin Securities Ltd-, said 
that some of his co-workers rarely 
venture outside. He said they drive 
into parking garages, take an elevator 
to their offices, eat lunch in the caf- 
eteria and leave the same way. 

Pointing out the window of a 10th- 
floor conference room to a vacant 
building across the way, he said: 
“That’s a great building. Ten years 
ago you would have to queue to get 
into il Now no one wants to be there 
because the services in town aren’t as 
good as they used robe, there aren’t as 
many policemen as there should be 
and me streets don’t get swept as 
much as they used to.” 

Mr. Kilalea, who has worked in the 


city colter for 17 years and says he is 
hap py to stay, said that the changes 
reflected the transformation happen- 
ing all over South Africa. “People in 
Johannesburg have been used to this 
Western-style city,” he said. “The 
removal of apartheid means that 
everyone is sharing tins city now.” 


Ti 


[HESE CHANGES are 
nowhere more evident than on 
downtown sidewalks, where 
semes of vendors have set up 
makeshift stands or spread out blankets 
to display fruit, sneakers, leather 
goods, totietxies and other wares. 

Matbole Motahekga, prime minister 
of Gauteng Province, which includes 
Jobannesbirg, announced recently 
that business leaders and government 
officials had formed a committee that 
would draw upplans to revitalize the 
city center. “Those who left Johan- 
nesburg will queue to get back in,” he 
promised. 

Mr. Motsbekga said that some of 
the effects of urban decay, such as 
inexpensive office space, would help 
the area turn around. He said city 
officials had noted that professionals, 
such as physicians ana dentists, and 
small businesses and industries were 
moving to the center because of bar- 
gain rents. 

Mr. Buthelczi, who heads a City 
Council committee on planning and 
urban renewal, said the city would do 
its part by improving street cleaning, 
cracking down on gangs blamed for 
much of the street crime and creating 
market space to keep vendors off the 
sidewalks. Among those taking heed 
of the politicians’ hopes for improve- 
ment is South Africa’s biggest bank, 
ABSA, which is pouring money into 
its downtown headquarters. 

Gert Dry, head of property devel- 
opment at ABSA, said the bank be- 
lieved that Johannesburg had reached 
“the lower ebb of the normal eco- 
nomic cycle” and that it made sense to 
expand its headquarters while build- 
ing costs were low. 



ThcWuMapoaft* 

The sign on the skyscraper says it all in central Johannesburg: The 
vacant building, just one of many, was previously rented by IBM. 


EALXTIES: South Africans Faring Second Post- Apartheid Election With a Rising Sense of Disappointment 


Continued from Page 1 

to telephones. The country has adopted 
the world’s most liberal constitution and 
has passed an avalanche of legislation 
that has tackled lar more than racial 
inequality — die use of mercenaries, 
women’s rights, smoking and tobacco 
advertising, and working conditions, 
even for domestic workers. 

But some of these victories are still 
symbolic and have not been enforced. 

And a lot of people, cannot afford to 
pay for their new access to electricity 
and water. Even Mrs. Mariima, for in- 
stance, who works as a part-time sales- 
woman and whose husband is a part- 
time security guard, has not paid her 
water bill for more than a year though 
she says she will soon, when her house is 
furnished. 

Two factors continue to dominate al- 
most every aspect of life in South Africa: 
crime and unemployment. Despite eco- 
nomic policies that have been lauded by 
the West, the economy has grown only 
slowly. Some experts maintain that 
South African companies, adjusting to 
global competition and difficulties in the 
mining industry, have trimmed 500,000 
jobs since 1994. 

The unemployment rate may be as 
high os 40 percent and interest rates are 
well over 20 percent. 

[South Africa’s gross domestic 
product contracted by 0.3 percent in the 
fourth quarter of last year, as high in- 
terest rates and declining investment in 
emerging markets pushed the nation into 
recession. Bloomberg News reported 
from Johannesburg. 

(The seasonally adjusted figure was 
less than the 0.6 percent contraction ex- 
pected. according to the mean estimate 
of nine economists surveyed by 
Bloombeig.] 

The crime rate is among the highest in 
(he world. Whole neighborhoods are 
fenced in, and it is not unusual to see 
guards with pump-action shotguns pa- 
cing (he driveways of private homes. 



There is not even any agreement on 
what the goals are in each of these areas, 
let alone bow to get there. 

And the lade of job growth means that 
everyone is fi g htin g over the same lim- 
ited pool of jobs. For blacks to advance, 
whites must fall back. 

Statistics indicate that a small group of 
1 bJack^SOutif Africans is in fact advan- 
1 cihg. ‘ A b^tk iniddle^da© is e m ergin g 
find doing welL With a shortage of edet 1 
■ cated blacks, -ft6se r, #bo have skills can 
often command 30 percent more than a 
white person far doing the same job. 

But one recent survey indicated that 
black residents, who make up about 79 
percent of the population, still rally had 
about 6 percent or the management jobs. 
The survey by the Breakwater Monitor, 


a Cape Town University project, which 
looked at 153 com panies , found that 
most of the black managers worked for & 
relatively small number of companies. 

Last year, after long and heated de- 
bate, the country pasted an “employ- 
ment equity'’ bill, which is designed to 
force large companiesto devek^af- 

feel betraj^^^,^^^temort blades 
sarr it unnecessary.' w ‘’ “. 

- JnuntyMahyL.whoisa<firectbr oftiie 
Black Management • F nnrm, an associ- 
ation of 3,500 Mack business people, 
said that just before the 1994 elections, 
executives rated affirmative action their 
No. 1 priority. By 1996 it was way down 
the list, replaced by “global compet- 
itiveness." 


Avalanches 

Kill 2 in Alps 
Amid Winter 
Storm Havoc 

CMpW brOrStfFitm Dbpadu* 

SION, Switzerland.*-— Two people 
were kilted and eight were missing after 
avalanches hit the Swiss Alps, para- 
lyzing transport and patting rescue ser- 
vices on a “war footing/’ whi le floo d* 
threatened areas of^ France, Geamai^ 
and Switzerland. 

In western Austria, heavy snow- 
storms tot up to 30,000 tourists trapped 
in ski' resorts as the authorities issu ed 
maximum avalanche warnings. 

In Switzerland, rescue teams found the 

frnriins of two young people in (heir car 
Monday after nine chalets were swept 
sway by avalanches that struck the vil- 
lages ra Villa and Le Sage in the southern 
Swiss rantnn of Valais late Sunday. 

Bight of foe chalets were empty, but 
- five people living in the ninth nave not 
been found, the cantonal police said. 

Three people who were walking in the 
area when the avalanches struck are also 
missing. Workers rescued a young 
woman, rfifying her out of the snow. 

Although 200 people have been evac- 
uated from foe affected area by road, 
rescuers have been unable to resume 
weak since late Sunday because of tht£ 
risk erf avalanches. Helicopters were 
grounded by hi gh winds, fog and snow. 

Access to foe neighboring ski resorts 
of Conches, Zermatt, Saas and 
t / rfar.h wiftil were closed after about % 
avalanches overnight Sunday. No cas- 
ualties were reported. In Lotschenbd, 
several empty houses were damaged and 
several stables were carried away. 

Avalanche experts in the Valais are 
“on war footing,” Swiss television re- 
ported, with 180 rescuers seat to the 
area. The record snowfall created trans- 
port chaos, with just one railroad trade 
operating on the main Bem-to-Fribomg 
line, local authorities said. 

Avalanches also swept across 
tions of eastern Switzerland, bl 
roads and forcing the closure 
Thursday of the Gotthard tunnel, the 
main north-south axis between Switzer- 
land, Italy and Germany. - 

Heavy flooding was reported in 
northwest Switzerland, Germany, and 
parts of France. On Monday, navigation 
on the Rhine between Basel, Switzer- 
land, ««1 Mannheim, Germany, was 
banned, stranding about 50 boats, tile 
authorities said. Emergency safety mea- 
sures were being taken to prevefo further 
flooding. 

■ Six skiers were missing Monday in 
the f^dLltyreoees: The police said 14 
:rescuers 6acked by a helicopter were 
■ searching Ibr the six — four men arid 
; two tyomwia their 20s — who failed to 
return from a weekend excursion tea 
2,300-meter-high (7,360 feet) mountain 
near Bagneres de Bigorre. 

In (he French Alps, concern mounted 
for forecpeople stranded for the past six 
days in an igloo at 3,000 meters, the 
police said. (AFP, AP, Reuters) 
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tie commuting to work sometimes 
their rides interrupted by armored 
car robberies with the kinds of high- 
powered machine guns and explosives 
usually seen only on banlefronrs. 

Moreover, Mack and white residents 
seem to be hardening their attitudes to- 
ward each other. Many black South Af- 
ricans say whites are not behind true 
transformation. And many white South 
Africans see their way of life dissolving 
because of poor management. 

Both sides are quick to cry “racism,” 
and public arguments involving exec- 
utives, government officials and aca- 
demics are frequent and brutal. 


These days, even the usually con- 
ciliatory Mr. Mandela seems short of 
patience. Not long ago, told how many 
whites were emigrating, apparently in 
part because of the crime rate, he heaped 
scorn on them. 

“We axe convinced that the real South 
Africans are being sorted out in the 
process,” he said. 

Some of the battles may be unavoid- 
able. In the past, the country was po- 
larized over foe clear issues of freedom 
and human rights. Today the country is 
mired in the for fuzzier issues surrotmd- 
ingreconsiraction,transfbnnationandre- 
cooriliation. 


IHT to Launch an Early Edition for Asia 


International Herald Tribune 

PARIS — The International Herald 
Tribune will launch a major expansion 
of its service to readers in Asia. Be- 
ginning March 1, the IHT will print up 
to three hoars earlier in the region and 
distribute an eariy-monring edition to 
readers, Peter C. Goldmark Jr., chair- 
man of the newspaper, announced 
Monday. 

" The aim is to get the most concise, 
reliable daily summary of global news 
into readers’ hands at home before 
breakfast or immediately upon arrival 
in their offices,” Mr. Goldmark said 
11 "The decision to print earlier in Asia is 
based on research which has identified 
agmuinedesireamtmgreadCTsofEng- 
lish-language international and region- 
al dailies to receive their morning paper 
earlier. Readers all across Europe wake 
to the International Herald Tribune, 
shouldn’t decision-makers in 
Asia be able to do the same?” 


Mr. Goldmark anno unced that foe 
earlier newspaper for Asia will be 
transmitted to print sites across Asia 
for early -morning printing and deliv- 
ery up to three hours sooner than was 
previously the case. The edition, for the 
zest of the world will continue to go to 
press at foe same time it does now. 

Nigel Oalrins, IHT managing direc- 
tor for Asia, said, ‘The idea is simply 
to get the paper onto breakfast tables 
and to offices, hotels, and newsstands 
in Asia three hours earlier th an is now 
possible. This will put the IHT into 
readers’ hands first thing in foe morn- 
ing." 

Mr. O akins stated that earlier print- 
ing and availability would be rolled out 
across Asia in March and April. “We 
will start March 1 in the newly opened 
Jakartaprint site, in our new Taipei site 
and in Hong Kong, where we have felt 
the strongest reader demand for an 
early-morning, before- work global 


” Mr. Oakins said. 
Tokyo and Singapore will 
follow in die weeks ahead.” 

The nrrs investment in Asia at 
time when many companies are cutting 
back in the region reflects the news-, 
paper’s commitment to Asian readers. 
Mr. O alrins said, “Asia is central to the 
IHTscontimiing global expansion. We' 
are the world's daily newspaper and omr 
investment in new print sites and earlier ' 
printing in foe region is a central part of 
oar worldwide strategy.” 

Executive Editor Michael Getter 
stressed that the earlier edition for Asia 
would continue to be a comprehensive 
global newspaper. “Our strength is 1 
providing a concise and trustworthy 
record of global news and analysis of 
events that die reader «in relate to his 
cr: her own local circumstances. That is 
whatreadexs need, and thatis what we 
will give them — only now we will 
give it to them earlier.” 
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WEATHER 


Louvre Plans to Beef Up Security Channel Car Ferry Runs Aground 


Europe 


PARIS (.AFP) — The Louvre museum, one of the weald’s 
most visited art museums, said Monday that it needs to spend 
ISO million francs ($25 million) on security after the theft of a 
painting last May. 

The museum commissioned an expert report after a weak by 
the 19th-century French painter Corot was stolen. 

The main security problem, the report says, is that the 
palace was simply not designed to be a public building 
displaying 32,000 works of art. It also cites the rise of 
criminals targeting the art world. 



A Must Read Complimentary Report 


A Professional’s Guido to Currency 
Speculation and Risk Management 




This comprehensive report is mandatory 
reading for ail investors. Complete with 
profitable, simple, fully disclosed trading 
Peter Catranis models, an 11 year track record and all 
price data for performance verification 
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B OULOGNE-SUR-MER, France (Rearers) — All 22 pas- 
sengers and most crew members of a British car ferry that 
broke down and went aground near tins French port on 
Monday were evacuated by helicopter, officials said. 

The ferry Picasso, owned by the Falcon Sea Freight com- 
pany, was heading far Folkestone in southeast England when 
it broke down at 8.20 AJ4. shortly after leaving port 

Embassies Reopen in Prague 

PRAGUE (Reuters) — The British and U.S. embassies in 
Prague, closed after a terrorism alert Thursday, resumed 
operations for essential business Monday. But a spokesman 
said the British Embassy, including the consular and visa 
sections, remained closed to the public. The U-S. Embassy is 
to reopen to visitors Wednesday, a statement said. 


Forecast for Wednesday through Friday, as provided by AccUWeather. Ada 
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Correction 

An article on education in developing nations in the In- 
ternational Education Special Report of Fefc. 15 misidentified 
Dieter Bcrstccher. He is director erf the Global Action Program 
on Education for All of Unesco. 
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North America 

Cold across Ibe Northeast 
on Wednesday wflh a taw 
flurries across Toronto. A 
storm system MU sweep 
across the northern Plains, 
Mnginfl snow shawm to 
tho northern Plains and 
western Q/eni Udon. Rafcr 
Mil b« heavy it times 
across the Pacific North- 
west while mild weather 


Europe 

The cold and snowy pat- 
lam Mil persist across 
northern and central 
Europe (bring the period. 
Parte wfll be sightly coUer 
than normal along ntui a 
few (lorries Wednesday 
end Thursday. Near-see* 
sonel tanvemtares in Lon- 
don with mainly dry condi- 
tions forecast on 
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Asia 

The Jot stream MB locus 
the storm trade such that 
rain Ml develop across the 
southeastern coast ol 
Chins Wednesday and 
Thursday. Some of this 
nedn wU be heavy at dmas. 
SSgfttiy colder than nor ma l 
conditions are forecast 
across southeastern Rus- 
sia. Snow win invade 
Menchuffa Wednesday. 
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Official, Fired 


For Sexual 
Harassment, 
Wins Payout 


By Patricia Davis 

Washington Post Service 


WASHINGTON — A former 


high school principal in Virginia 
who was fzflerfforsexoally harassing 
yi teachers is getting a disability 
T tirement payment of about $38,' 


re- 

,000 


a year from the state — mote than 
three times as much as a no rmal 
pension — after claiming that hi* 
behavior toward women stemmed 
from a permanent disorder. 

Vngmia officials had rejected 
Anthony Rizzo Jr.’s claim three 
times an£ said giving him lifetime 
disability benefits would be reward- 
ing him for tbe“reprrf>e[isible cot- 
duct” that cost him his job as prin- 
cipal of Edison High School in Fair- 
fax County in 1989. But they lost 
the case cm a technicality last year, 
when the Virginia Supreme Court 
ruled that the state retirement sys- 
tem had missed a 90-day dwnffiiw- 




for making a final decision on his 
claim. 

Mr. Rizzo claimed to have a 
“psycbosexnal disorder” thatmaA* 
bun unable to siqwrvise women 
without trying to coerce diem into 
having sex with him. That condition 
\ prevented him from working as a 
al again, Mr. Rizzo’s lawyer 
I argued. 

4 The court ruling forced the state 
to pay Mr. Rizzo a pension of 
$3,164 a month, with future cost-of- 
living raises, compared with the es- 
timated $$73 a month he would 
have received without the disability 
claim. The Virginia Retirement 
System also had to give him more 
than $200,000 in back payments. 

** “It’s just a perverted situation to 
allow someone to benefit from per- 
verted behavior,” said William 
Ledghty, director of the retirement 
system, who had ruled that Mr. 
Rizzo’s refusal to seek treatment was 
reason enough to deny his claim. 
Now die attorney general’s office 
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in Virginia has come up with an- 
other strategy to fay to block 


Mr. 


Rizzo from getting some of the re- 
tirement money. 
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Mr. Rizzo, 62, has been charged 
ria, Vir- 


by the police in Alexandria, 


*VA. Mr:: 
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1980s. If Mr. Rizzo is convicted. 
Attorney General Mark Earley has 
ii. directed his office to weak with die 
It Alexandria proseC&tor in helping to . 
"a restitution piDMa^e.fwlfeBL 

his benefits, ’ a 

spokesman for Mr.Earley. 


Governors Urge Capital to Bury the Hatchet 


By Robert Pear 

New York 7hna Service 


WASHINGTON — lh the bluntest 
possible terms, governors of both parties 
have told President Bill Qjnton and 
Congress to abandon the poisonous par- 
tisanship of the impeachment proceed- 
ings ana get back to work on education 
and other issues of immediate concern to 
voters. 

Within boors of arriving in Washing- 
ton over the weekend for their winter 
meeting, the governors hied to elevate the 
political debate from toe depths to which 
they said it lad sunk. Republican gov- 
emors were just as forceful as Democrats 
in deploring Congress’ smgje-mmdedfb- 
ens on toejmpeacbment issue. 

This year, 13 new governors injected 
new energy into the National Gov- 
ernors’ Association. George Ryan, die 
Republican who took office last month 
as governor of Illinois, spoke for many 
of die states’ chief executives when he 
said: 4 ‘It’s time far all toispotitical rhet- 
oric to be put to bed. The American 
public has had enongh of political pos- 
turing. People want results-” 

Referring to the scandal that led to die 



RktadBUnM? 

Jesse Ventura, the former wrestler 
who is now the newly elected Re- 
form Party governor of Minnesota. 


Senate trial of Mr. Clinton, Mr. Ryan 
said: “It’s done and over with. People 
are concerned about health care, edu- 
cation trans p ortation.** 

The governors will continue their 


meeting this week as Congress recon- 
venes, primed to debate Social Security, 
tax cuts, patients’ rights and federal aid 
to education. 

Even as millions of Americans crit- 
icize Congress as obsessed with im- 
peachment, governors routinely rate 
among toe most popular politicians in 
America. Republican governors empha- 
sized repeatedty during tbe impeachment 
process that toe strength of the party was 
not in Washington, hut in state capitals. 

The comments by many of the Re- 
publican governors also highlight the 
deep divisions in die party over its di- 
rection. 

Democratic governors are repeating 
toe White House Strategy of wanting to be 
seen as focusing on substantive issues. 

Governor John Rowland of Connecti- 
cut, a Republican re-elected in Novem- 
ber by a landslide, complained: “The 
obsession of die last year has been to 
embarrass the president We need to get 
off that. It’s impossible tn embarrass this 
president He’s beyond shame.” 

The chairman of toe governors' as- 
sociation, Thomas Carper of Delaware, a 
Democrat, said, “The American people 
hunger for a sense of civility and con- 


sensus building,” and for an end to ' ‘this 
enmity, this bitterness and rancor.” 
Two governors outshone their peers. 
Governor George W. Bush of Texas won 
support from many Republican gov- 
ernors — conservatives and moderates 
alike — who said he would make an 
excellent candidate fra president 
But at times he was upstaged by Gov- 
e rnor Je sse Ventura of Minnesota, toe 
Reform Party candidate who won an up- 
set victory in November. He arrived 
wearing a buckskin jacket on Saturday, 
bat Sunday he wore a more traditional 
governor’s uniform, a blue business suit 

■ Clinton Makes Education Pitch 

Mr. Ctintoo on Monday asked die gov- 
ernors to support his proposed education 
reforms, Tbe Associated Press reported. 

“Some will say toe federal govern- 
ment should be giving states more flex- 
ibility. not demanding more account- 
ability," Mr. Clinton said. “I say it’s a 
false choice, and toe federal government 
should be giving you more of both.” 
Mr. Clinton and Vice President Al 
Gore held a roundtable disenssion with 
die governors at the White House on 
Monday. Mr. Clinton sought to find 



Liny Di»ga|i/Raim 

President Clinton toasting the na- 
tion’s governors at a White House 
dinner during their winter meeting. 


common ground with governors who are 
split along political lines over the federal 
role in improving toe performance of 
public schools. Democrats have largely 
backed Clinton's proposal, while Re- 
publican governors say Washington 
should have limited say in toe way edu- 
cation dollars are used. 


Scientists Question Everglades Plan 

Project Won’t Meet Goal of Restoring Florida Wetlands, Critics Say 


Away From Politics 


By William K. Stevens 

New YorkTimes Service 


NEW YORK — An ambitious $8 
billion plan to restore die Florida Ever- 
glades to ecological health over the next 
several decades is coming under fire 
from some ecologists, who say toe pro- 
posed measures win do little to restore 
the area. 

The main reason, these critics say, is 
that the federal-state plan does not go far 
enough in re-establishing toe natural 
flow of shallow water that once moved 
in an unbroken sheet down the South 
Florida peninsula, creating a habitat for 
one of toe largest assemblages of marsh 
wildlife in toe world. 

Instead, they say, toe project would 
leave the Everglades much as they are 
now: a series of disconnected fragments 
dependent less on natural processes and 
more on Tinman management involving 
.a complex system of levees, canals, 
pumps, gates and reservoirs. 

• “There is very little restoration, and 
most of it doesn’t come for toe next 25 
years,” said Stuart Pimm, an ecologist at 
the . University of Tennessee in 
Knoxville who has walked extensively 
in the Everglades. 


pices of the National Research Coun- 
cil. 

Some of the signers, including Mr. 
Pimm, were to meet with Mr. Babbitt in 
Washington on Monday to discuss their 
concerns. 

The secretary was expected to an- 
nounce then that a permanent, independ- 
ent scientific panel was bring estab- 
lished to provide a continuing evaluation 
of the restoration project 

A spokesman for the Interior Depart- 
ment ggiH the establishment of toe panel 
had been planned far some time. 

“From the very beginning, there has 
been an extremely strong commitment 
to science in this effort,” said Patricia 
Beneke, an assistant secretary of the 
interior. 

“This is toe opportunity of a gen- 
eration,” she said. 

“We’re woriting very hard to do it and 

do it right-’ 

The] 

of Resident BQl Glintou 's environmen- 
tal agenda, is toe most comprehensive 



• Mir Aimal KasS, the man sentenced to 
die in Virginia for gunning down two 
CIA employees near the U.S. spy 
agency’s headquarters in 1993, is ar- 
guing that he is not a terrorist but a 
political prisoner. He wants his case to be 
heard by the International Court of 
Justice, he added, saying he has not re- 
ceived justice in toe United States. (AP) 


• Two Amtrak trains carrying 300 pas- 
sengers were delayed for 16 hours in 
Havre. Montana, after a telephone threat 
led to a search for radioactive materials. 
Officials found nothing harmful. The 
threat was made tty a man claiming to 
have access to government chemical or 
radioactive agents. (AP) 


• A sixth Ford Motor Co. worker has 
died from injuries sustained in a Feb. 1 
explosion and fire at toe company’s 
complex in Dearborn, Michigan. Nine 
workers remained hospitalized. (AP) 


• Attorneys general from nine states and 
representatives from 16 others, meeting in 
Indianapolis, said they hoped that new 
laws and agreements with the industry 
will help halt deceptive gimmicks used tty 
mail-in sweepstakes. (AP) 


2 in Cabinet Held in Contempt 


The Associated Press 

WASHINGTON — A federal judge 
held two Clinton adminis tration cabinet 
secretaries in contempt Monday over the 
government’s delay in producing re- 
cords of Indian trust funds. 


ecological restoration ever attempted in 
tbe United Stales. 


“might c onfirm toe plans as toe only 
ones that are practicable.” 

But if not, they said, it is better to find 
out now, before billions of dollars are 
committed. 


mkhnnHling of 300,000 Indian accounts 
worth an estimated $500 million. 

The secretaries and Assistant Interior 
Secretary Kevin Gover were ordered to 
pay legal fees and other expenses that 
resulted from their delay in complying 
U.S. District lodge Royce Lamberth with toe judge’s November, 1996, order 
issued the contempt order, charging that to produce documents. 

Treasury Secretary Robert Rubin and *T have never seen more egregious 
Interior Secretary Bruce Babbitt had misconduct by toe federal government,” 
failed to produce documents related to a Mr. Lamberth said in his order. The ruling 
class-action lawsuit over the alleged followed a contempt hearing last month. 


Its basic outline is being put into final 
form and is to be submitted to Congress 
in July. 

.. Many pf„foe ppogr^p’s supporters 
Mr.Rmm and five* other prominent fear that a delay forfralber review might 

T - cogifacQi^derab^ 

won political momentum. briund toe 
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ecologists recently sriif -aJeffcf tp In- 
terior ^ecretaiy Bruce B^tt^lring 
him to submit toe plan to review by 
scientists who had not been involved in 
formulating it, possibly under toe ans- 


i the end, the ecologists said in their 
letter to Mr. Babbitt, a scientific review 
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Edition for Asia 
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Voters to Pick- wngnehs successor reflect the views of the Nazis or toe Kn Klux Klan. 


Holocaust, Ms. Jeffrey comptained that toe curriculum did not 
' T - ^ T ~— (NYT) 


Wilson Declines Presidential Run 
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House speaker, on Tuesday, and toe only suspense seems to be 
whether Mr. Gingrich’s handpicked ca ndid ate, Johnny Isak- 

i son, tiie state school board chairman, will win without anmoff 
in a nonpartisan race against five opponents. 

4 Mr. Isakson, a prominent businessman, longtime state 
i legislator and tvricwailed statewide candidate, is by far the 
best-known, most-experienced andbest-financed candidate in 
^ tbe field. Like aB bat one <rf the candidates, he is aRepublicaa. 
J The 6to District, which ares across toe affluent northern 
j suburbs of Atlanta, is considered one of the most reliably 




j Republican districts in toe United States. 
» Mr. 
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Isakson, 54, has cooducteda safe, front-runner’s cam- 

| paign, embracing much of die Republican congressional 

■ leadership's economic agenda while downplaying moderate 
S stands on social issues tiiat have alienated conservatives in his 

■ past campaigns. .... 

With several of his opponents running to Ids right, Mr. 

• Isakson has portrayed his centrism as more a mat te r of style 
\ than of ideology. 

\j . “I’ve been accused oftentimes in this race erf being a 
!: consensus builder, and I don’t ran away from that,” Mr. 
1 TcaVoon said Sunday in the only televised debate of toe 
i c ampaig n, which was sponsored by the Atlanta Press Clnb. 

* The other candidate with any name recognition is 
} Christina Jeffoty, a professor at Keanesaw State University 

■ who was hired and then fired tty Mr. Gingrich in -1995 as 
j historian of the House. ‘ 

**' hfr.Gnigrich dismissed her after learning that, while head- 
-Hig a federal pairel that renewed an academic comae on toe 


LOS ANGELES — Pete Wilson, who ended eight years as 
governor of California last month, has made his decision: It 
would be senseless to run again for president. He cannot raise 
enough money to compete. 

“I’ve reluctantly reached the conclusion ftat it’s just not 
practical to pursue the. nomination,” he said in an interview. 

That is a narsh reality that Mr. Wilson had suspected for 
some time; bntneeded toreaffirmfor himself aftexleaving the 
governor’s office Jan. 4. It did not take him long. Afew phone 
rails to loyal backers and two meetings with longtime 
strategists sufficed. “They thought it was very uphill,” he 
said. So he decided unequivocally to pull the plug. 

“I don^ 't like to temporize,” he said, explaining why he was 
announcing Ms decision now rather th a n waiting in hopes of 
f»tchiT>g a lucky break — perhaps a front-runner like Gov- 
ernor George Bush of Texas opting not to run. “Confront it 
and get it over with.” 

‘ Tdon’t pretend I’m not disappointed,” he added. “Butlife 
goes on, and there’s much to do and much to enjoy,- and I 
intend to do both.” 

Mr. Wilson will become a visiting fellow at toe Hoover 
Institution, a conservative research institute cm the Stanford 
University c am p u s in Palo Alto, California. It is also his 
intention to head op two committees, one promoting political 
causes and toe oth^r advocating public policy. He will earn 
money by joining some corporate boards. 

And he plans to write a book — “part memoir, part 
prescription,” he said. (EAT) 
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Some States Seek to Give 
The Vote Back to Felons 


Alarmed by toe number of people 
who are tarred from voting because of 


ycoiw u um fl iiAmuwu viaT ! * ^w ***^.- — 

an increasing number of states want to 
give the vote to felons. 

The issue, long kepi :aKve by pris- 
oner rights advocates, is gaining sup- 
port among mainstream civil rights or- 
ganizations and political leaders, who 
argue that state laws baaing felons 
from voting not only constitute unfair 
punishment tat ride shutting entire 
communities oat of toe political pro- 
cess, reports The Washington Port. 

’ That is especially true for African- 
Americanmen, ppen^tofwhoniare 
ineligible to vote because of cri mi nal 
convictions, . according to a recent 
study by the. Sentencing Project and 
Human Rights Watch, two research 
organizations. In 10 states, they found, 
more than two black men in- 10 are 
barred fiom'votingbecanse^ of criminal 


In Florida, a bill has been introduced 


in toe state Legislature to allow con- 
victed felons to regain their voting 
rights tme year after conmleting their 
sentences, including probation. Cur- 
rently, felons there are b ar r ed for life 
from voting. 


Short Takes 


The state legislators pondering 
felons’ rights might want to consider 
results of a recent study on felons’ 
ethics. James Steams of Miami Uni- 
versity and Sbaheen Borna of Ball 
State University interviewed 300 
felons taking part in college programs 
at three minimum-security prisons in 
toe Midwest They asked toe inmates 
questions related to diffic ult business 
dilemmas. Needing a control group, 
they compared toe responses with 
thosefrom an eartier survey of students 
at 11 MBA programs, reports The 
Chronicle of Higher Education. 

The inmates, they found, showed 
just as ranch integrity as the business 
students, and sometimes more. In- 
mates were less likely than MBA stu- 
dents to “piraie” employees from 
ccoqietiiig companies and they were 
more concerned with customer ser- 
vice. . . 


. Homdesspeople who sleep in New 

Yodc City Aefcers wfllhave to weak at 
city jobs, sock as cleaning parks, or be 


expelled. Mayor Rudolph Giuliani has 
declared. Mr. Giuliani, whose aggres- 
sive efforts to clean, up toe city have 
often aroused controversy, said toe 
new appr oach could do more for the 
homeless “than all toe fancy govern- 
ment p ro gr am s that were keeping 
people dependent for 30, 40 ana 50 
years.” 

Critics blasted toe plan, saying it 
could force thousands of people back 
into the streets. “Tbe tbooght that be- 
cause you are cut off public assistance, 
you would that- lose your place to 
sleep, too, is sick,” said MDce Polea- 
bexg, a spokesman for die Coalition for 
toe Homeless. 


Bereft of Monica, scandal-de- 
prived Americans pounced last week 
on toe death of JonBcaet. As toe im- 
peachment drama ran oat of steam, 
1 ‘Perfect Murder, Perfect Town,” by 
I^vraoreSchiUer,wemonsateThurs- 
day in Boulder, Colorado, three ^ weeks 
anTH«T than HaiperCoUxns haH orig- 


inally planned to retease ^according 
tolheNe 


few Yoxk Times. The book is 
an encyclopedic 621-page reconstruc- 
tion of the investigation info the slay- 
ing here in December 1996 of Jon- 
Bemet Ramsey, a 6-year-old beauty 
pageam princess. 


Brian Knowlton 
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In a number of our major markets 1998 saw the 
toughest economic conditions for many years. 
That the Group is able to report increased operating 
profits before provisions of US$9,051 million, a 
return on shareholders’ funds of 15_5 per cent and 
declare dividends of US$0,925 per share reflects 
the spread and robustness of our businesses 
and our ability to generate revenues and hold 
down costs. 

The level of bad and ^oiibtful debt provisions 
required to meet the Group’s prudent policy on 
non-performing loans resulted in a 21 per cent 
decline in profit attributable to shareholders 
compared with 1997. 

We are planning to seek a listing on the New York 


Stock Exchange during 1 999 to supplement our 
existing dual primary listings on the London and 
Hong Kong Stock Exchanges. As a result we propose 
to consolidate our share capital into a single class 
of ordinary shares in US dollars and a share split so 
that shareholders mil receive three new shares of 
US$0.50 each for each share they now hold. 

The year ahead promises to be veiy challenging. 
However, we enter it confident in our strength to 
withstand further volatility and in our ability to 
build on the strength of the Group to deliver 
further value to shareholders. 


John R.H. Bond 
Group Chairman 




1998 


1998 

1997 

£m 


USSm 

USSm 

3362 

Profit before tax 

6,571 

8,130 

2.604 

Profit attributable to shareholders 

4318 

5,487 

24.778 

Capital resources 

41,092 

41,562 

pence 


uss 

USS 

97.1 

Basic earnings per share 

1 .61 

2-06 

5S.4* 

Dividends per share 

0335 

0.83* 


The Group's total capital ratio and tier l capital ratio at year end 1998 were 
13.6 per cent and 9.7 per cent, respectively 

* The second interim dividend of USS0.355 per share is translated at the 
closing rate. Where required, the dividend will be converted into sterling 
or Hong Kong dollars at the exchange rate on 16 April 1999. 

** Translated al the exchange rate on the dividend payment dates. 


HSBCm 


YOUR WORLD OF FINANCIAL SERVICES 


Headquartered in London, HSBC Holdings pic is one of tbe largest banking and financial services organisations in tbe world 
witb a network of more torn 5,000 offices in 79 countries and territories. 


Th* 1998 Annual Report and Accounts will be saol Lo shareholders oc Of abocf 16 April 1999 and cows may be obtained from 
Grjop Conw^Affirirs at tbe address bdow. CnstodianB or nomiiMtttfcst wish to distribute copies to their cBeua may reqnes copies fa coBection 
by writing to Group Corporate Ai&iis. tapau shook! be received by no later dun S Much 1 9». 
tsoed by HSBC Holdings pk which, is meorponded in Engimd witb Kmitcd liability. Registered in England: number 617987 
Registered office and Group Head Office; 10 Lower Thames Street, London EC3R6AE, United Kingdom. Web; wwwJubcgraip can 
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Milosevic Faces Fateful Decision on Troops 


< 


By R. Jeffrey Smith 

Washington Pag Sernee 


BELGRADE — President Slobodan 
Milosevic of Yugoslavia is about to 
male me of the most fateful decisions of 
his 12-year reign as the most powerful 
politician in the country: Should he let 
foreign troops occupy Kosovo without a 
fight, or should he wait to say yes until 
after NATO conducts p unishing air 
strikes against the Serb-led Yugoslav 
military? 

Western diplomats and Yugoslav ana- 
lysts say they expect the fate of the 
ethnic Serb minority in Kosovo and the 
presence there of Orthodox Christian 
monasteries a nd other landmarks 
link modem Serbia to its past glory to 
matter little in Mr. Milosevic's delib- 
erations. 

Instead, Mr. Milosevic's response to a 
NATO demand for deployment of 
28,000 peacekeeping troops in the Ser- 
bian province will hinge on his cal- 
culation of whether cutting a deal before 
or after the bombing can best preserve 
his grip on power here in Belgrade — 
capital of both Yugoslavia and its dom- 
inant republic, Serbia. 

This goal matters for more than prin- 
ciples and ideology or a commitment to 
Kosovo's place in Serbian history. 

“All his actions come to one place — 
his desire to stay in power and rule foe 
territory, no matter how small it is,” said 
Aleksandar Tijanic, who served as in- 
formation minis ter of Serbia in 1996, 
when Mr. Milosevic was foe republic's 
president. “The only thing he cannot 
imagine is to see himself as a retired 
president” 

One way or another, NATO troops 
will be allowed inside Kosovo under 
pressure from Britain, France, Germany 
and foe United States, Mr. Tijanic aim 
other analysts here say. The problem — 
and the apparent explanation for Mr. 


Milosevic's willingness to prolong Ms 
discussions with the West about the de- 
tails of a Kosovo peace accord — is that 
there are no certainties and many 
perils associated with admitting NATO 
troops, with or without a military at- 
tack. 

If NATO troops are deployed without 
a fight, for example, some analysts here 
predict that the ruling Yugoslav coali- 
tion could split and foe radical nation- 
alists within it — led 
by Vojislav Seselj, a 
vociferous foe of a 
NATO presence — 
would begin paint- 
ing Mr. Milosevic 

as a traitor to Ser- 

bian interests. If 

teas of thousands of Serbs flee Kosovo 

— where they are outnumbered 9 to 1 by 
ethnic Albanians — in the aftermath of a 
it and protest in Bel- 
: Milosevic’s political power 

could be i 


“This is maybe the most 
difficult *ye8 9 he has had 
to give.” 


But others, including Wes tern dip- 
lomats, say that Mr. Milosevic can al- 
ways bribe or blackmail the radical 
politicians into falling in line. Moreover, 
they say, he can use his government's 
impressive propaganda machinery tode- 
pict virtually any concession to the West 
as a national victory, as be has done 
repeatedly. • 

“It’ll be smoke and mirrors,” one 
diplomat 

On the other hand, if Mir. Milosevic 
. waits until after a military clash to accept 
foe troop deployment, he may find it 
easier to describe foe decision as a bitter 
pill that preserved Serbia’s health, some 
analysts say. 

But Western diplomats warn that he 
cannot be sure what will happen in 
Kosovo if the Yugoslav military is sub- 
stantially weakened or distracted by 
NATO air strikes, and ethnic Al banians 
fighting far independence in foe 


province attemp t to take advantage of 
the cncmnstance by driving Sobs out 
“He’s been playing the same game 
for years,” said Had Stajner, a senior 
contributor to Vreme, a respected 
weekly magazine in Belgrade. “He says 
no, no and no until he is pushed to the 
wall, and then he is a peacemaker. Now 
it only on his assessment of 

what is better for him, to be bombed or 
not Uris is maybe foe most difficult 
situation he has 
faced — foe most 
difficult ‘yes’ he 
has to give.” 
Mr. Stajner 
said that ahhppjft 

Mr. Milosevic 

backtr acked from 
commitments to protect foe interests of 

e thnic Serbs in the former Yugoslav 
republics of Bosnia and Croatia, a sim- 
ilar concession in Kosovo carries far 
more political risk. 

“ “Whatever you may think, foe people 
here are emotionally tied to Kosovo, and 
foe regime is constantly insisting on it,” 
he said. “A lot of people really do think 
that losing the province would mean 
losing a part of themselves. And if you 
have foreign troops deployed all over, 
you really have given up sovereignty. 
It’s not like having a foreign military 
base on your soil, like in Turkey or 
Greece.” 

Dnsan Mitevic, a former Milosevic 
friend who directed Radio-Television 
Serbia, said foe president “is aware he 
cannot stop foe troops from entering. So 
psychologically, what suits hfm is 
bombing, so he can transfer responsi- 
bility to hated foreign troops. He needs a 
big g er misery to cover the misery, so a 
small bombing is a good excuse for 
backing up. That would be his alibi, and 
it would co nfirm him in power.” 

Mr. Tijanic, who edited a magazine 
called die European until it was banned 
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by foe government in November, pre- 
dicted that Mr. Milosevic will wait for 
air strikes and then try to “turn public 
opinion against foe West He will speak 
about foe future war to regain Kosovo 
and wait for foe res ump t i on of a Cold 
War between America and Russia when 
foe generals come to power there. All foe 
questions of democracy and normal life 
will be postponed.” 

But other analysts here note that Mr. 

Milosevic has already knocked over acv- 
eral of the main pillars of Ms l on^iiw 
Kosovo policy, including Ms refusal last 
April to allow any foreigners to inter- 
vene mtite{xovince and a claim in eariy 
January that any negotiations about its 
f u tu re could rally be conducted on Ser- 
bian territory. Now there are more than 
1,000 unarmed international observers 
in Kosovo, and the peace discussions are 
continuing in Rambouillet, Fiance. 

Mr. Milosevic also could poblicly em- 
brace the views of VukJDraskovjc, a 
newly a p poi n ted deputy prime minister 
who was briefly jailed by Mr. Milosevic 
in 1993 for protesting actions by Mr. 

Seselj. In an interview, Mr. Draskovic 
said foot Belgrade should welcome a 
foreign troop presence in Kosovo be- 
cause these would finally dis- 

arm members of foe Kosovo Liberation 
Army, the ethnic Albanian rebel grou p 
that is leading the fight for independence 
and thus help preserve Belgrade’s bold 
on Kosovo. 

Mr. Draskovic said be agrees that “it 
could be difficult in just two days to 
explain a fter months and mrmths of in- 
credible complaining” about foreign 
forces in Kosovo that NATO’s presence 
is suddenly acceptable. But, ne said, 

“ the rejection of a settlement would be a 
national disaster" because any NATO air 

strikes would provoke a fresh wave of _ ...... _ , . . . . 

anti-American sentiment anti enc ou rage Ethnic Albanian villagers fleeing their homes as heavy fighting erupted*- 
hard-liners to create a “gulag” that tol- Monday between the Kosovo laberation Army and Yugoslav Forces in ■ 
erates no dissent Pantina, 30 kilometers northeast of the regional capital, Pristina: ''' 


EUROPE: Status Quo Is fitters’ Choice 


KOSOVO: Albright Steps Up the Pressure : j 


Continued from Page 1 

Mr. Schroeder, who has been rebuffed 
in his attempts to alter Germany’s na- 
tionality law, and Mr. Jospin, who has 
backed the school reform, seem these 
days to be examining foe political les- 
sons at hand. 

The German chancellor has surety 
noted this: that despite an overwhelming 
evaluation from the German wwriw that 
his first three months in office were of 
questionable competence and of the 
thinnest future-oriented content, he lu>g, 
until now, stayed popular in public opin- 
ion. 

If Mr. Schroeder has done little to turn 
around unemployment in Germany, or to 
its labor market, he has none- 
won confidence among voters 
who want no change by reversing three 
Christian Demooatic measures that 
took aim at high labor costs and im- 
pediments to hiring. 

Limits on conditions for sick pay, 
controls on foe rate of pension increases, 
and new possibilities for business to cut 
foe number of employees have all been 
eliminated. 

These steps, essentially restoring the 
status quo of foe past 30 years, explained 
foe chancellor’s good polls scores, ac- 
cording to a Goman politician who 

Germany as fighting the tides, sun- 
up and sunset 

But when Mr. Schroeder stood behind 
revision of foe German cit- 
law — he even called it em- 
blematic of his government’s aspirations 
— the issue became foe cause of a Chris- 
tian Democratic victory in regional elec- 
tions in Hesse a fortnight ago. 

The New Middle that Mr. Schroeder 
said he would represent in the election 
campaign turned out, after consultation, 
to be immobile, familiar, and opposed to 
basic change. 

“The middle in Germany hangs on to 
its protection and security, ana fears 
refrain,” said Franz Walter, a political 
scientist at Goettingen University. 
“Whoever threatens with reforms, 
whether they’re in relation to economic 
policy or citizenship, will be voted out of 
office.” 

In France, Mr. Jospin’s central reform 
initiative, a 33-hour work week, has 
been slow to take hold and appears in- 
conclusive in terms of results. 

But its particularity is that it does not 
challenge in any way the central beliefs 
of his core left-wing constituency: foe 
state remains a pivotal element of de- 
cision in the economy, and Mr. Jospin’s 


Congress Has Trust 
In D.C.’s New Mayor 

New York Tuna Service 

WASHINGTON — The District 
of Columbia is a step closer to real- 


izing the goal of self-government, 
reflecting a confidence by Congress 
in Mayor Anthony Williams that it 
never felt fra his predecessor, Mari- 
on Barry. 

With a credibility built on his 
years as foe District's chief finan- 
cial officer, Mr. Williams has im- 
pressed lawmakers enough in Ms 
first weeks in office that foe House 
of Representatives passed a bill last 
week to shift authority for foe day- 
to-day city government operations 
from foe District’s control board 
back to foe elected officials. The 
Senate is expected to act favorably 
on foe measure. 

‘This bill gives Mayor Williams 
the tools he needs to do his job,” 
said Representative Thomas Davis 
3d. foe Republican of Virginia who 
is chairman of foe House subcom- 
mittee that oversees the District 

Before the House vote, Mr. Davis 
had said it was a “new era” in 
Washington. » 


government has refrained from becom- 
ing a public advocate of givebacks from 
labor to employers to compensate fur foe 
35-hour plan's impact on costs and pro- 
ductivity. 

Other examples of Mr. Jospin’s re- 
forms, involving die justice system, die 
rights of same-sex couples, and an air 
tempt to eliminate multi ple office-hold- 
ing in France, have met with palpable 
doses of resistance. Yet none of these 
undertakings have run into anything 
akin to the extremely aggressive reac- 
tion of teachers to Mr. Allegre’s reform 


iasicalty, foe education program is 
Mr. Jospin’s first real attempt to take on 
a symbolic dement of French statism. 

Through Mr. Allegro, the government 
is trying to begin making a more flex- 
ible, responsive, and modem instrument 
out of the national education system, a 
totally centralized former glory, now 
faltering in providing new skills for an 
increasingly diverse French society. 

One of die big problems is that foe 
teachers' unions, like all those in 
France’s extensive public service sector, 
are major factors in foe Socialist Party’s 
vote-getting machinery. 

With die announcement of a national 
strike and demonstration March 20, the 
issue is raised whether Mr. Allegro and 
the government will be able to resist the 
unions’ pressure, intensified by foe per- 
spective of European parliamentary 
elections in June. 

If Mr. Schroeder modifies his cit- 
izenship law proposals in exchange for 
the calm of the status quo, if Mr. Jospin 
tones down his education reform, there 
is probably not much evidence to assume 
either will attempt to deal more frontally 
with foe absence of labor market and 
other structural refrains in their coun- 
tries — the essential reason fra- stalled 
growth in Europe, according to the Euro- 
pean Central Bank. 

Until now, Mr. Jospin’s government 
has unofficially repeated in a kind of 
stage whisper that more labor mark e t 
flexibility would be a by-product of in- 
dividual Labor-management sett lem e nt s 
leading to the 35-hour week. 

This trade-off has not yet appeared, 
just as there is litde sign of Mr. 
Schroeder’s campaign promises to make 
Germany’s economy less risk-adverse 
and less bound by taxes and bureau- 
cracy. 

Horst Siebert, president of the Kid 
Institute for World Economics, and rate 
of the five so-called wise men who ad- 
vise foe German government on its eco- 
nomic choices, told foe newsmagazine 
L ’Express this week that *' I believe Ger- 
many, like Japan, has lost its capacity to 
resolve its problems. This was also foe 
case under foe previous gove rnm ent. 
There is a preference for the status quo, 
which puts foe Makes on adaptation to a 
globalized economy.” 

The same was true, be said, for 
France. 

All this brings both leadere back to foe 
reasons for their election. In France, Mr. 
Jospin defeated foe legacy ofPrime Min- 
ister Alain Juppe largely because foe 
Gaollist had become a symbol of hard- 
edged social confrontation, a man whose 
touch had failed in determining how 
much of the status quo could be altered 
in order for France to deal with the 
future. 

In this context, Mr. Jospin's victory 
was that of a vote for no change to die 
welfare state, foe reaffirmation of a kind 
of conservatism of foe left 

Across foe Rhine, where Chancellor 
Helmut Kohl was regarded as failing to 
reduce foe rigidities of foe German so- 
cial model, Mr. Schroeder was brought 
to power by an electorate that in a poll 
favored by more than 60 percent “a few 
course corrections but no principal 
changes.” 

Under current circumstances, both 
men may well have little stomach for 
pushing reforms that they have de- 
scribed as essential but run against the 
wfll of their voters. 
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Hashhn Thad, right, a negotiator For the Kosovo Albanian delegation, 
walking past a statue with an aide Monday at the talks in RambouilleL 

FARMERS: Subsidy Cut Plan Denounced 


Continued from Page 1 

small trees at -police. Others attacked 
shield-carrying officers with flag poles 
and clubs. The police fired back with 
tear gas and water cannon. About 12 
police were slightly injured and several 
demonstrators were arrested. The gov- 
ernment deployed about 5,000 gen- 
darmes and police. 

A police spokesman said much of the 
trouble appeared to come from groups of 
militant right-wingers. Although foe 
fanners’ anger was palpable, most of 
them demonstrated peacefully. “It was 
dignified, calm,” said Lac Guyao, pres- 
ident of COPA, the Committee of Ag- 
ricultural Orpnizations in foe European 
Union, which organized foe rally. 

Roads, metro stations and schools 
around the European Coancfl 
were closed. Because of foe threat 
violence, foreign ministers, who are dis- 
cussing the shape of foe ElTs 2000-2006 
budget, shifted foe venue of tbeir meet- 
ing from Brussels to Luxembourg. 

Although the siege preparations in 
Brussels appeared grim, police said foe 
measures were necessary to prevent a 
recurrence of rioting 28 years ago, when 
some 70,000 fanners ran amok in the 
city and one person was lolled. 

The demonstrators arrived from all 


over Europe, with the biggest delega- 
tions coming from France, the EU’s 
biggest food producer, and Germany. 
The march followed demonstrations in 
France, Spain and elsewhere. 

“We demand justice for farmers,” 
Mr. Guyan said. “Whatever happens, 
we famKXS must be guaranteed full com- 
pensation fra income losses which we 
may suffer as a result of price cuts.” 

Mr. Guyao led a delegation of union 
representatives to meet foe ministers and 
later complained foey had been marched 
in nnriar virtual militar y eSCOrf. “It 
makes you wonder about democracy in 
Europe,” he said. 

He warned that foe farm proposals 
would lead to foe demise of family farms 
and foe emergence of vast ranches op- 
erated by mnltinational corporations 
with dire consequeaces for a traditional 
way of life in most countries. 

Although supp orti ng Europe’s 7 mil- 
lion farmers swallows almost half die 
EU’s budget, it still represents abom 0.5 
percent of Europe’s gross domestic 
product 

The farmers complain font their in- 
comes already have declined as a result 
of a previous r efo rm , in 1992, which 
started to phase out subsidies and en- 
abled foe EU to sign on to foe Uruguay 
Round world trade agreement 


Continued from Page 1 

losevic — a goal still 
by foe European allies and 
have gained quiet accept an ce even in 
Moscow, despite public complaints 
about it from Russian officials. 

Tf fo pi rnillifigs fo ft 

NATO military threat, “foe United States 
seems to have no other strategy in mind as 

a fallback ** » HritiaTl official gflid- 

Trying to “get foe Kosovars over the 
finish line,” Mrs. Albright spoke Mon- 
day by phone to leaders in Albania, 
which has ties to rebellious local leaders 
in neighboring Kosovo, to ask them for 
renewed backing for the proposed deal, 
according to foe Stare 
spokesman, James Rubin. 

Her aides were re-crafting a passage 
in the plan about Kosovo’s future after 
the three-year interim- new draft Lan- 
guage reportedly proposed that an in- 
ternational review of the province’s 
status in 2002 would “take into account 
the views of the local population” — 
which is 90 percent ethnic Albanian and 
therefore overwhelmingly opposed to 
Belgrade’s demand that foey stay under 
foe control of Serbia. 

Amid this drive to reassure the Koso- 
var delegation. General Wesley Clark, 
foe supreme commander of NATO, 
joined the talks at Rambouillet outside 
Fans late Monday for foe first time and 
provided personal explanations of how 
quickly and effectively an allied peace- 
keeping force could supplant foe Serbian 
paramilitary forces fa Kosovo and guar- 
antee an end to repression there. 

The proposal on Kosovo was put for- 
ward by foe Contact Group of the United 
States, Russia, Britain, France, Germany 
and Italy. 

“We think it's an extraordinarily 
good deal, offering real self-govern- 
ment, not foreclosing foe future of 
Kosovo and involving a NATO-led 
force that canprovide real security for 
foe people in Kosovo,” Mr. Rubin said. 
Other officials said that foe plan was also 
now being recommended to foe ethnic 
Albanians by an unofficial group of out- 
side advisers who have worked with foe 
Kosovar delegation ax Rambouillet. 

Members of tins group, including 
some framer U.S. government officials 
who have been critical of past UJS. com- 
promises with Mr. Milosevic, could not 
be reached Monday. According to dip- 
lomatic sources, these informal advisers 
were seeking to convince the delegation 
to settle now. 

The Kosovars’ refusal to accept a 
political deal on autonomy, the officials 


TIME: Japan Considers Saving Economy by Conserving Daylight 


Continued from Page 1 

conference an global wanning held in 
Kyoto many conservationists urged foe 
host country to adopt daylight time to 
save energy. 

There is also increasing national dis- 
cussion about enhancing foe quality of 
life and many people say this n> an easy 
way togive perademore time to swim, to 
walk in foe park, to sit outside in sum- 
mer’s evening light Currently, sunset 
comes around 7 PM. in s umm er , and as 
eariy as 430 PM in winter. 

Many countries near the equator ig- 
nore daylight time because foey have 
abundant evening sunshine. But about 
70 others, including foe United States 
and Iran, which is about as far north of 
the equator as Japan is, abide by it 

Nonetheless, foe concept is confusing 
hero. 

So the citizen’s council set up by foe 
government now has a Web home pa ge 
m the Japanese language that lists fre- 
quently asked questions about daylight 
time: Will it lead to less sleep and there- 
fore bad health? Will it cause mare 
chaos? Will it mean school hours will 
change? Will children have to study 
more at night? (The answer to most of 
foe qu esti o ns is that there will be more 


sunshine and more options for people to 
choose what to do with it.) 

In addition to environmental and life- 
style reasons for daylight time is new 
thinking that it just might do what gov- 
ernment coupons and tax rebates have 
not: start a badly needed spending 
spree. 

Based on a questionnaire to private 
businesses and the go v ernm ent’s own 
calculations, if dayli ght tune were star- 
ted this summer, people would spend an 
extra $1 billion at bars and restaurants. 
They would drop tens of millions of 
dollars more on Leisure activities from 
golf to tennis clubs. Amusement parks, 
movies, all kinds of businesses would 
geta boost. 

To implement daylight time, it would 
cost about $850 million to adjust time- 
keeping functions in everything from 
traffic signals to oomputer software to 
cofifeemakezs. 

Kenkhi Ueno, an Environment 
Agency official, aid the government- 
appointed Crtrrm* Coandl on foe 
World En v i ronm ent and Summer HOUIS 
would soon “reach a positive conclu- 
sion” that daylight time was a good 
idea. 

The group is to present its final report 
to foe prime minister and foe next step is 


for Parliament to discuss and vote on the 
issue. 

Tetsuro Yano, a member of the ruling 
Liberal Democratic Party and apolitical 
point man on tire issue, said members of 
his and other parties will draft, present 
and back a daylight time bill this sp ring 
“ft’s important to introduce this system 
as soon as possible,” Mr. Yano said 
Thursday in an interview. 

“ft is certain to lead to an expansion 
of the economy and an increase in con- 
sumption.” 

Mr. Yano said Japan must be more 
responsible in catting energy use for foe 
environment’s sake, and this is a way to 
do that In addition, be said, it would be 
good for people to have more daylight 
after weak to enjoy themselves. 

Currently, many Japanese wakes 
feel foey cannot leave the office until 
ther boss leaves, even if they have little 

work to do. Mr. Yano said fois un- 
necessary and unpaid overtime work 
should stop: “It’s important for Jap- 
anese to enjoy more of their life.” 

Labor unions still fret that daylight 
time will wind up lengfoea tire workday. 
But new public opinion polls show a 
majority, 54 percent, now 


said, has taken the pressure off Mr. Mi- : ' 
losevic and allowed him to avoid serious < 
discussion of foe international planV' 
provision for aNATO-led peacekeeping 
force to implement an accord on* 
Kosovo’s future. 

fofr>roebb i .^^tevictoal]owaNATO : -- 
led peacekeeping force into Kosovo, but ^ 
itift alliance has no intention nf launching |P 
airstrikes in a situation where the West- ’ 
cm bombing would amount to military ' ' 
support for the separatist ethnic Albani- • 
an guerrillas. No major nation support?-' 
independence for Kosovo — nor is Mr. 
Milosevic thought likely to accept foal '• 
loss of formal Serbian sovereignty. 

M Kosovars Flee Fierce Fighting ■- 

Thousands of Kosovo Albanians fled 
their homes Monday as fierce fighting 
broke out between ethnic Albanian 
rebels and Serb forces, Reuters reported 
Monday from Pantina, Serbia. 

Heavily armed Serb forces used tanks 
to destroy houses and set fire to others 
while soldiers and police wielded rifle 
1 butts to smash windows in a cluster of 
villages about 30 kilometers (18 miles) 
northeast of the provincial capital 
Pristina, witnesses said. 

The office of foe United Nations High , v 
Commissioner for Refugees said about r* 
4,000 people, mostly women, children 
and the elderly, fled while men had 
stayed behind. 

“At (me place there were 500 to 600 
people who had fled, sitting along a 
railway line in foe area,” a UNHCR 
spokesman, Fernando del Mundo, said. 


TRADE: :ine 

Japan Surplus Soars 

Continued from Page 1 

“The Japanese export environment is 
clearly deteriorating,” said Yoshito 
Sakakibara, an economist at Goldman 
Sachs. 

“Exports to Europe are deteriorating .d 
'"ificantty” because of the slowdown T 
foe European economies. 


, Mr- 

Sakakibara said. In January, exports to 
the 15 member countries of foe European 
Union fell 1.4 percent, from the month 
before, foe first decline in 25 months 

Japan’s trade surplus rose 40.1 per- 
cent m 1998 from the previous year to a 
record $121.8 billion, w hile foe coun- 
try’s surplus with foe United States rose 
33.4 percent to $583 billion. 

Industrial output in Japan Has fallen 
eight of the past 12 monfos as companies 
cht production because of weak con- 
sumer demand Household 
Japan fell 2.2 percent in IS 
unemployment and falling 
caused consumers to increase savings. 

The fall in consumer spending, which 
accounts for 60 percent of the economy, 
helped push foe nation into its worst 
recession in more than 50 years. The 
government expects the economy to 
sh rink 23 percent in foe year through 
March, yet grow 03 percent the fol- 
lowing year. 

Sep arately, the Finance Ministry re- 
Pprisd that Japanese steel exports to foe 
United States plunged more man 25 per- 
cent in January compared with a year 
earlier. 

Japanese steelmakers, an 
the imposition of punitive tariffs 
U.S. 
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v^jiiiuicawDepartnient, cut exports 
of sted to foe United States in January by 
28.7 percent in value and 25.4 percent in 
volume from the same month a year 
earlier. 

Japan’s steel exports have become a 
major trade conflict between the two 
countries since foe U.S. steel industry 
accused Japanese companies of dimm- 
ing low-priced steel in foe United Slates. 
U.S. steelmakers such as Bethlehem 
Steel Crap, accused Japanese compet- 
itor of dumping, or selling products at 
below the cost of production. 

(AFP, AP , Reuters, Bloomberg ) 
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A Bus Ride to Peace? 

Indian Leader Finds Trip to Pakistan Bumpy 


By Celia W. Dugger 
J ■ New York Times Smite 

r NEW DELHI — Over ibe weekend, 
following the bus ride to Pakistan of 
India’s prime minis ter^ Aral B ehan Vaj- 

S yee, leaders of the two nations acted 
£ members o£ an estranged famil y 
who are trying to heal a iift with the balm 
of sweet words and impulsive gifts. 

Whether they will have the s tamina tn 
grapple with their deep-rooted differ- 
ences remains to be seen, but at least they 
have begun a slow dance of reconcili- 
ation. 

’In chaste Hindi, Mr. Vajpayee — a 
Brahmin and a poet- — 

politician — recited NEWS 
couplets from a poem he ANATVCTQ 
wrote to celebrate peace, AiW513 
while Pakistan's prime minister, Nawaz 
Sharif, stood listening nearby cm the 
same green lawn in Lahore. The prime 
ministers, who made the fateful decision 
in May to test nuclear weapons, were 
recasting themselves as men of peace. 

Across the border, in the Indian state 
of Punjab, Chief Minister Prakash S ingh 
Badal awoke to find that his counterpart 
in Pakistan, who is also die Pakistani 
prime minister’s brother, bad listened 
when Mr. Singh gave voice to a nos- 
talgic longing for the husky, Dumb a 
sheep that Pakistan's Punjab is famed far 
— and sent two rams and three ewes to 
his doorstep. 

| V Mr. Vajpayee’s visit to Pakistan, the 
■first by an Indian prime minister in a 
decade, brought some substance along 
with the schmaltzy gestures. 

‘ The nations signed modest agree- 
ments promising that they would seek to 
reduce the risk of an accidental nuclear 
war, to improve the communication 
links between their militaries and to con- 
tinue negotiating with each other on a 
range of issues. 

- “It could be a watershed.’* said Ved 
Marwah, an analyst at the Center for 
Policy Research' in New Delhi “No one 
would have thought such a friendly ex- 
change possible even a month ago. It’s 
part of a process and one hopes it takes 
o£f. But it's too early to say what will 
result. It’s a good beginning, but that’s 
about all at this stage.” 

‘ American officials, who have been 
pushing India and Pakistan to keep then- 
nuclear arsenals at the lowest possible 
levels, said they were encouraged by die 
Abus diplomacy. “Perhaps the most 
promising feature is that the two sides 
have agreed to sustain contacts at a high 
level,*’ said Donna Roginski, a spokes- 
woman for the U.S. Embassy here. 

The prime ministerial hugs and the 
ritual language of friendship are just 
small steps to easing die emmty that has 


defined relations between these two na- 
tions since they were ripped asunder 
when the Indian subcontinent gained 
independence from Britain in 1947, 
making predominantly Hindu India and 
overwhelmingly Muslim Pakistan. 

The two nations have fought three 
wars against eat* other, two of them 
over the disputed territory of Kashmir. 
And they now have hundreds of thou- 
sands of troops deployed against each 
other along the boundary that separates 
the two-thirds of Kashmir India controls 
from the one- third in Pakistani bands. 

Mr. Vajpayee’s visit is not the first 
attempt to repair the w onnds ofPartition, 
as tiie country’s sundering is called. Al- 
most four decades ago, India’s first 
prime minister. Jawaharlal Nehru, went 
to Pakistan bearing a message of friend- 
ship and peace, as did Nehru’s grandson, 
Rajiv Gandhi, in 1988. when he was 
prime minister. 

But the cycle of heartbreak and rage 
has continued. On the eve of Mr. Vaj- 
payee’s visn to Lahore, Islamic militants 
— whom Indians generally believe are 
backed by Pakistan — massacred 20 
Hindu civilians. 

In the public events over the weekend 
in Pakistan, Mr. Vajpayee never spoke 
out directly about the massacres — 

though his first wards on landing back in 
India were to assure reporters that he had 
sternly warned Mr. Sharif that the pros- 
pects for peace were dim if innocent 
men, women and children continued to 
be murdered 

The Asian Age, an influential Eng- 
lish-language newspaper in New Delhi, 
condemned the prime minister for his 

“While Mr. Vajpayee was dining in 
the banquet hall of bonhomie, there were 
children in Jammu who had become 
orphans and families who had been 
wiped out for no reason other than that 
they had been bom Hindus/' the paper 
said in an editorial today. “How could 
Mr. Vajpayee have forgotten to remind 
his hosts that such barbarism was be- 
yond the boundaries of civilized be- 
havior, irrespective of the nature of any 
dispute India and P akistan may have 

over Kashmir?” 

But the editorialists’ anguished ay 
was the exception. More typical was the 
reaction of Uday Bhaskar, deputy di- 
rector of the govemment-frmded Insti- 
tute for Defense Studies and Analyses in 
New Delhi; 

Had Mr. Vajpayee publicly excor- 
iated Pakistan for killings by militan ts 
who may be beyond their power of the 
Pakistanis to control, he might have un- 
dermined foe purpose of his visit: to 
build a foundation far future progress 
between the two neighbors. 
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A Karachi bus owner trying Monday to save his vehicle after extremist riots related to the Indian leader’s visit. 

U.S. May Send Perry To Press North Korea 


By Jim Mann 

Los Angeles Times Service 

WASHINGTON — The Clinton ad- 
ministration may send W illiam Perry, a 
former secretary of defense, to North 
Korea in what would be a high-profile 
effort to try to resolve disputes over that 
country's nuclear and missile programs, 
according to U.S. officials. 

Mr. Perry was appointed late last year 
to conduct a review of U.S. policy to- 
ward North Korea. If be visits Pyong- 
yang, it will be the most significant and 


high-level contact between the United 
States and North Korea since former 
President Jimmy Carter made a com- 
parable journey in 1994. 

The possible Perry mission is merely 
one component of an intensifying in- 
ternational effort to deter North Korea 
from developing weapons of mass de- 
struction. 

A U.S. special ambassador, Charles 
Kartman, is expected to meet with North 
Korean officials in New Yoik this week to 
try to arrange for inspection of an un- 
derground site where Western officials 


suspect North Korea is working on a 
nuclear program. Such work would vi- 
olate agreements with the United States. 

Meanwhile, according to U.S. offi- 
cials, there are signs that President Jiang 
Zemin of China may be preparing for 
talks with President Kim Jong JQ of North 
Korea. 

A meeting between foe leaders of 
North Korea and China — on which the 
Pyongyang regime depends for both 
food and oil supplies — would be un- 
usual, apparently foe first in more than a 
decade. 


Hong Kong Warns of Ousters 

HONG KONG — The government said Monday that it 
would deport hundreds of mainl and Chinese if a local court 
ruled against their residency in a test case to be heard in 
March. 

The acting secretary for security. Raymond Wong, urged 
mainlanders claiming the right of abode in Hong Kong to 
apply through legal channels by returning to China. 

“If the government wins foe case, the immigration di- 
rector will -immediately deport them,'’ Mr. Wong said. 

By late Monday, more than 500 mainlan ders had applied 
for permits to stay in foe territory pending the case. 

Hong Kong’s high court ruled Jan. 29 that all mainland 
children of Hong Kong permanent residents had the right to 


live in the territory and called one-way exit visas required by 
China unnecessary. Beijing contests that ruling. (Reuters) 

For the Record 

Indonesia has registered almost 150 new political 
parties in foe countdown to foe June 7 parliamentary elec- 
tion, formally breaking away from the three-party system 
dictated by former President Suharto. (Reuters) 

A man wielding a shotgun opened fire on a busy street in 
tire Australian coastal city of Wollongong on Monday, killing 
one man and wounding six persons, authorities said. The 
gunman jumped into a vehicle immediatfily after the shooting 
and was driven away by another man, witnesses said. (AP) 


Rebel Scorns 
Singapore’s 
Police Permit 
For Speeches 

The Associated Press 

SINGAPORE — An opposition lead- 
er on trial for challenging a law that 
requires police permits for political 
speeches said in his defense Monday 
that charges against him were official 
persecution ana that the permit pro- 
cedure was a sham. 

Chee Soon Juan, secretary-general of 
foe 200-member Singapore Democratic 
Party, is charged with violating foe 
Public Entertainments Act by giving a 
political speech without a permit on Jan. 
5 in a park area of Raffles Place, in the 
central business district 

Mr. Chee, representing himself at foe 
trial, charged that members of foe gov- 
erning People’s Action Party have given 
outdoor political speeches, while the 
police routinely deny requests from foe 
opposition for such access to foe pub- 
lic. 

He said foe law unconstitutionally 
restricted freedom of speech and was 
applied unfairly. 

“If I am doing something which a 
PAP member of Parliament is doing,” 
Mr. Chee said, then “to charge me for 
foal offense is not prosecution but per- 
secution. 

“I believe that as a citizen of this 
country, under the constitution of foe 
Republic of Singapore, 1 am entitled to 
be treated equally under the laws.” 

U is foe second trial for Mr. Chee. who 
refused to pay a 1,400 Singapore dollar 
($800) fine assessed this month for a 
Dec. 29 speech at foe same site. He was 
sentenced to seven days. 

The maximum fine is 5,000 Singa- 
pore dollars. But any fine over 2,000 
dollars would prohibit him from running 
for office for five years. 

He succeeded in getting into evidence 
a letter from the Home Affairs Ministry, 
which oversees the police, indicating 
that no permit would be given for an 
outdoor political speech. 

Permits for indoor speeches are usu- 
ally given when it is too late to organize 
the event, Mr. Chee charged. 

For the prosecution to say that he 
spoke without a permit “is a total 
s ham. ” he declared. 

“It’s got absolutely nothing to do 
with procedural matters or foe potential 
for disorder,” he added, “but every- 
thing to do with political control and 
abuse of power by foe ruling party, using 
legalistic and procedural methods." 
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This Is easier said than done. Today the fight against pathogens of bacterial infections has become a serious 
threat again. Because of their enormous adaptability, they have built up resistance to many formerly effective 
antibiotics. The scientists at our pharmaceutical company Hoechst Marion Roussel develop new medicines and 
alter the structures of existing ones to set up effective agents against pathogens. So disease-causing bacteria 
will not have anything to laugh about in the future. 




The Future in Life Sciences 
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Hoechst Marion Roussel is the pharmaceutical company of Hoechst, an international group of companies spearheading innovation in Life Sciences. 


Hoechst AG, D-65926 Frankfurt, www.hoechst.com 
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Britain Confronts Police Attitudes, or ‘Rodney King Without the 


By Sarah Lyall 

New Yark Tana Service 

BIRMINGHAM, England — Police 
Stopped’ Carl Josephs on suspicion of 
having a stolen car. They stopped him on 
sulpicion of having a criminal record. 
Hpy stopped him on suspicion of car- 
rying drugs, of not wearing a seat belt, of 
driving where be did not belong. They 
stopped hint, he said, 34 times in two 
years, until finally he started taking the 
biUtowork. 

Because he never was found to have 
done anything wrong — never ended up 
with so much as a speeding ticket — Mr. 
Josephs, a quality-control supervisor in a 
meat factory, could only conclude that 
he was singled out because he was black 
and drove a car with a big picture of Bob 


Marley, die late Jamaican reggae star, on 
the back. 

* ‘Every time I went out of the house, 
the first thing I thought is, ‘Am I going to 
be harassed?* ” he said. 

Finally, he couldn't take it any more. 
In the first case of its kind in Britain, he 
sued the West Midlands Police, com- 
plaining that he had been racially har- 
assed. And though he won on only one of 
his complaints, that he had been wrong- 
fully stepped on one occasion, his case 
added to what has become an increas- 
ingly noisy debate in Britain about the 
way police treat people from minority 
groups. 

For years, black and Asian Britons 
have complained about what they see as 
overt and tacit police racism, and except 
at times of particular upheaval, like the 


riots in. Brixtoh in 1981, no one in au- 
thority has paid much attention. 

-But in die past few mouths, fee issue 
has been at the forefront of the country’s 
consciousness- Mere and more people 
like Mr. Josephs aremakmg public com- 
plaints. 

. Home Secretary- Jack Straw recently 
told a.padiameutaiy committee feat he 
planned to re quire Britain's police de- 
partments to hire more minority dfficere. ’ 
And the government is poised to release a 
stinging report about race and fee police 
thatis Ekefy reorder nothing less than a 
sea change in British police culture. 

Tbe inqwtns for all this is the ax-year- 
old case of Stephen Lawrence, a case 
feat Peter Herbert, fee chairman of the 
Society of Black Lawyers, described in 
an interview as “Rodney King without 


the video.” 

Mr. Lawrence, an 18-year-old black 
student, was set upon and stabbed to 
death, in South London in 1993 by a 
group of white youths who directed a 
racial epithet at him. What happened. to. 
him, and bow police apparently botched 
fee inquiry, Iras proved a galvanizing 
force among minority groups, as well as 
farcing fee rest of the public to pay 
attention. 

“The Stephen Lawrence case has got 


London Police Racist, Probe Finds 


Bv Warren Hone Among fee recommendations were 

nL York runes Serv ice measures making individual officers 

liable for legal judgments of up to 

LONDON — A long-awaited gov- $800,000 for racist behavior, giving 
eminent report has found London’s the Commission for Racial Equality 
police force to be “riven wife per- statutory power to investigate fee po- 


pe lice force to be “riven wife per- 
nicious and institutionalized racism" 


lice, making racist language even in 


and su gg ests that chief officers must private conversations criminally pun- 
accept that conclusion as a condition ishable, changing the national school 


for keeping their commands. 


curriculum to emphasize cultural di- 


The report, which surprised leaders versify and improve race awareness, 
of Britain’s nonwhite communities and empowering the Court of Appeal 
wife its sweep and bluntness, makes 70 to allow acquitted defendants to be 
recommendations for changes in 

police practices and social habits ““““ ^ "" “ 
* ‘designed to usher in a fundamen- Report datns *the collective 

tal transformation of Britain's race * .. r . - . 

relations." failure of an organization. 

Sir William Macpherson. a re- 

tired High Court justice who was 

the author of the report and chairman of tried anew if compelling new evidence 
the eight-month government inquiry, comes to light 
defined institutional racism as “the The judicial recommendation, in ef- 
colleccive failure of an organization to feet eliminating protection a gainst 

_ • • _ - w t 5 i 


provide an appropriate professional 
service to people because of their color, 
culture or ethnic origin" reflected, he 
said, in ‘‘processes, attitudes and be- 
havior which amounts to discrimina- 
tion through unwitting prejudice, ig- 
norance, thoughtlessness and racist 
stereotyping." 

His report said, “There must be an 
uneq uivocal acceptance of the problem 
of institutionalized racism and its 


“double jeopardy, addresses fee case 
that gave rise to die report, the 1993 


history of race baiting. Three of fee 
suspects were acquitted in 1996 in a 
widely faulted prosecution and cannot 
be tried again despite the subsequent 
emergence of a video tape in which 
they assailed blacks and oemonstraled 


nature" and that “any chief police knifing techniques feat bore chilling 
officer who feels unable to respond resemblances to the way Mr. Lawrence 
will find it extremely difficult to work was killed. 

in harmony and cooperate wife fee The inquiry into fee Lawrence case 
community in fee way that policing by and racism among the police ended in 
consent demands." November after 69 days of hearings 


consent demands." 


November after 


over an eight-month period and has 
takffl on drama He new life this year 
through a play based entirely (Hi testi- 
mony called “The Color of Justice" 
feat is playing to sellout audiences in a 
small West London theater and is mov- 
ing to the West End in May. 

At many points in the lengthy pro- 
ceedings, police witnesses, including 
Sir Paul Condon, the Metropolitan Po- 
lice commissioner, turned aside all ref- 
erences to fee existence of institutional 
r acism on the force, the very char- 
acterization they are now being 
“ told they must embrace. The of- 
ficial originally in charge of the 
Lawrence investigation. Deputy 
Assistant Police Commissioner 
— David Osland, sa id at the time, 
“The suggestion that any police 
officer wouldfo vestigate a minder less 
competently because the victim was 
black is an absolute disgrace.” 

At fee outset of fee hearings. Mr. 
Lawrence’s parents, Neville and 
Doreen Lawrence, and others pursuing 
the case protested the choice of Sir 
William as chairman, saying be was 
insensitive to their needs and perspect- 
ives. • . 

But Monday there was praise and 
expression of some astonishment at his 
conclusions. 

Peter Herbert, the chairman of the 
Society of Black Lawyers, said that Sir 
W illiam had “managed to grasp the 
nettle” of Britain’s race relations. 
“Our expectations were low, but if 
they h«d been higher, this Is fee sort of 
tiling we should have expected,” he 
said. 


such exposure feat in other places, tike 
Birmingham, cases of racial terror and 
injustice are finally being recognized,” 
said-. Marie Hayles, chairman of fee. 
Birmingham Racial Attacks Monitoring 
Unit “It’s a <hamftfhflt if fihnnldfailrftth^ 
death of a schoolboy tobijng this out in 
the open, but unfortunately -that’s what 
did it”- . . 

Mr. Straw is due to release a mudt- 
antiedpated independent ' report this 
month on police handling of the case, 
The report is expected to. present a 

dannri ng portrait of pnl \c*. irVYimprtwiff. 
and racial prejudice, and to conclude that 
London’s Metropolitan Police, Britain's 
largest police force, is guilty of per- 
vasive institutional racism. 

Richard Norton-Taylor, whose pjay 
about Mr. Lawrepce’s killing, “The 
Color of Justice,” has been playing to 
rave reviews in London, said feat the 
attention paid to the Lawrence case and 
others was a sign ’ that British attitudes 
toward the overarching authority of the 
police and other institutions were finally 
being called into question: 

“There’s been an antipathy building 
up toward the cops for all sans of dif- 
ferent reasons, but it hasn’t been part of 
fee culture to have movements, to 
protest in an organized way,” be said. 
^‘Bnt what we’re seeing now is that 
there’s a slow building up of demands 


consumerism or medical matters. There 
is much less deference.” 

That there may be racism in the Met- 
ropolitan Police hardly seems surprising 
in a. city where 20 percent of the pop- 
ulation, but only 23 percent of the police 
force, is made up of people from minor- 
ity groups. 

Of the 860 or so black and Asian 
police officers, only 24 hold the rank of 
inspector and above, and only about 2B 
are sergeants, said Inspector Leroy Lo- 
gan, chairman of the National Black 
Police Association. (As a whole, ethnic 
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sta nding up and befog counted, * M?. 
Logan said. “In America, the response 
has always been much more militant. 


more in your face. 

1 ‘ Here, until recently, racism was nota 
word that was generally discussed in fee 
media, and it was not something on every 
chief constable’s agenda. Suddenly, fee 

c ommunity has been galvanized.”. 

Recent polls show feat confidence in 
fee police is foiling. In a poll conducted 
by Gallup for The Dally Telegraph, 60 
percent of people interviewed said, feat 
they were satisfied with the way fee 
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127,000 police officers 
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But it has taken Britain, at least white 
Britain, until now to ask whether there is 
anything unusual about these numbers. 

Britain has never-had anything like fee 
American civil rights movement. Nor 
has h had an affirmative action system or 
a system of racial quotas. Large numbers 
of black residents began arriving only 
about SO years ago, coming by boat from 
the Caribbean' as part of an influx of 
postwar immigration, giving parts of 
.Britain's sizable minority population for 
the first time. 

Nor is there a history of slavery here. 
But black residents and members of oth- 
er. mino rity groups have had a hard time 
beating their way into the corridors of 
power. 

Efforts to change fee status quo have 
been diffi cult! Britain has traditionally 
been a society of deference, in which 
institutions of authority, like the police 
department and other government agen- 
cies, are meant to be respected, not ques- 
tioned. 

4 ‘In Britain, people have traditionally 
acquiesced, rather than insisting on 
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fetid of those questioned said they be»4 
lieved the police treated blade andAsia^ 
people worse than they treated whites. ; 

Why has fee Lawrence case been so 
inroorant? If it hadn’t been for fee da- 
terminarion of Stephen Lawrence’s par- 
ents, his death would probably navp 
been quickly forgotten, and filed away. 
But Neville and Doreen Lawrence 
pushed far answers from what They said 
was a high-handed police department. 
When none of the fiveyoung white mot 
who were identified by numerous in- 
formants as fee likely. murderers were 
brought to ; trial. . Stephen’s .family 
brought a civil suit against them. 

In the' end, there was insufficient ev- 
idence to find any one guilty of Stephen’s 
murder. But the civil case, and an inquest 
in which ail five suspects -refused to 
answer questions on fee advice of theft 
lawyers, provoked widespread outrage. 

At the same time, fee government ncj . 
only ordered an inquiry into the case, bqt£* 
' also began examining the culture of the 
country's police forces. Now, Mr. Straw 
is considering, changes to a system feat 
has -protected police officers guilty of 
misco nduct and allowed them to retire 
early wife their pensions intact. * 


German Bishops and the Pope 
Disagree on Abortion Strategy 

BERLIN — Germany’s Roman Catholic bishops con- 
vening Monday for an annual winter conference were 
looking for ways to remain in the state abortion counseling 
system despite pressure from Pope John Paul II to stop 
signin g what he has characterized as permission slips for 
abortions. 

The certificates state that the woman has undergone fee 
legally required counseling, which is offered by church 
gronps, fee Red Cross and fee state, and lists the grounds for 
the abortion. Many bishops argue that if they stopped 
issning the certificates, fewer pregnant women would seek 
counseling from fee Catholic church, possibly resulting in 
more abortions in Germany, rather than fewer. (APJ 


For the Record 

A suspected extortionist has placed pipe bombs on two J 
beaches' in Salon, Spain, killing erne .man and wounding ii 
another, but officials said Monday they expect to close fee 7 
case before the tourist season opens in ApriL (AP) •» 

Kjell Magne Bondevik, prime minister of Norway, met ^ 
Monday wife Prime Minister Benjamin Netanyahu of Israel 
in Jerusalem and offered to . create a $60. million fund to 
compensate Norwegian Jews for property stolen by the c 
Na as during World War IL (AFP) •. 

Police in Northern Ireland detained several more r 
suspects Monday for questioning about the bombing last '■> 
August in fee town of Omagh- Seven people had already ? 
been arrested Sunday. . / . (Reuters) * 
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uropean banking made by WestLB 


The opportunities offered by 
the euro are challenging 
decisionmakers across Europe- 
WestLB is well prepared to 
help you succeed in this 
complex task. 

Based on its presence in 
most European countries, 
WestLB is one of the truly 
leading banks in Europe. 
With our competence and 
track record we match the 
high requirements of our 


professional clients. When it 
comes to modifying financial 
strategies and converting 
systems to the euro, be sure 
to benefit from our expertise. 

So no matter what your 
goals are, WestLB's support 
means you will never find 
yourself in uncharted territory. 
For updated information about 
WestLB and the euro, simply 
visit us on our Web site under 
httpy/www.westib.com 
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Ocalan Capture 
Stokes Tensions 

Greece and Turkey Trade Barbs 


i By Stephen Kinzer 

New York Times Service 

: : ISTANBUL — Turkey 

.and Greece exchanged harsh 
words Monday as their con- 
flict over a captured Kurdish 
guerrilla commander farther 
soured relations between the 
two neighbors. 

", The Kur dish commander, 
’ ‘KbdoUah Ocalan, whose 
fighters have been waging 
war against the Turks for 14 
■years, was seized by Turkish 
commandos in Kenya. He had 
; w ‘been living there clandes- 
tinely under the protection of 
’Greet diplomats. 
r President Suleyman PemrrRl 
•of Turioey said Greek leaders 
^nrosttemadetoexplamtotbe 
international community how 
c they cante to suppert a terrorist 

murderer who has killed thou- 
sands of people.” 

“Greece should be added 
to the list of countries that 
support terr orism and harbor 
: terrorists,” Mr. Demirel said 
in a television interview he 
gave daring a visit to the Phil- 
^yippines. “A country tike that 
* rcan only be described as an 
-outlaw state.” 

“If Greece continues its il- 
legal behavior,” he said, “we 
reserve the right given to us 
by international law to take 
the necessary measures for le- 
jptimate self-defense.” 
r. Mr. DetniteTs statement 
tcame a day after Foreign Mzn- 
. ister Ismail Cem mid die 
; Turkish government would 
'ask the European Union to 
[review Greece’s actions. 

< ‘ ‘We expect die European 
'Union to seriously examine 
ithe case of one of its members 
jwhich has violently opposed 
•the organization’s charter, 
^commitments and obliga- 
itions,” Mr. Cem said. 

; He said Turkey was con- 
sidering lodging a complaint 
' A^against Greece at the united 
^Nations. 

I In response. Foreign Mxn- 
jister George Papandreou of 
jGreece charged that Turkey 
was trying to turn Greece into 
. a scapegoat far its Kurdish 
■problem, and he uxgedTmkey 
to solve die problem .quickly. 
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“If Dot, I fear spiraling into 
further destabilization, far- 
ther problems,” Mr. 
Papandreou said , 

A spokesman for the Greek 
Foreign Ministry, Dimitris 
Reppas, asserted that Turkey 
was “dying to plot against 
Greece with imprecise state- 
ments and tall tales.’. 1 

“Turkey is inventing an 
external enemy to distract die 
international community 
from the fundamental prob- 
lem of acknowledging and re- 
specting die human rights of 
me Kurdish people,” Mr. 
Reppas said. 

“ft is presumptuous of 
Tmkey to make accusations 
when it illegally occupies half 
of Cyprus and systematically 
violates legal and human 
rights.” 

At a meeting in Luxem- 
bourg, EU foreign ministers 
issued a statement saying the 
union “takes note of the as- 
surances of the Turkish gov- 
ernment that Abdullah Ocalan 
will have a fair trial.” 

, Turkish officials have said 
they will not permit observers 
from foreign otganizations to 
attend Mr. Ocaten’s trial 

A Turkish newspaper with 
close ties to the miutary, Hur- 
riyet, published what it said 
were statements Mr. Ocalan 
has given to interrogators 
since his capture. 

According to the newspa- 
per, Mr. Ocalan said Greece 
supported his group for years, 
provided it with missiles and 
other weapons, and trained its 
fighters at camps on Greek 
territory. 

Lawyers for Mr. Ocalan 
have notbeen allowed to visit 
him at his island prison, and it 
was Dot possible to verify his 
reported statements or to de- 
termine the conditions under 
which they were made. 

Greek leaders have in the 
past tfenfcd rirmlar allega- 
tions. 

■ In the Turkish city of Di- 
yarbakir, center of the coun- 
try’s Kurdish region, some 
shopkeepers reportedly shut 
their doors Monday in re- 



U.S. Jets Again Respond 
To ‘Provocation 9 by Iraq 
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Agence France- Press* 

WASHINGTON — U.S. fighter jets 
bombed sites in northern and southern 
Iraq on Monday in response to “pro- 
vocation,” the U.S. military said. 

The bombing in the south “was in 
response to two Iraqi MiG-23 jets en- 
tering the southern no-fly zone,” said 
Major Joe LaMarca, spokesman for the 
U.S. Central Command in Tampa, Flor- 
ida. 

“We’ve seen this pattern of cheat- 
and -retreat by the Iraqi aircraft for sev- 
eral months now, and that’s provocation 
enough to strike,” he said. 

The official Iraqi press agency, IN A, 
reported one Iraqi had been killed and 
several others wounded. 

An Iraqi military spokesman, quoted 
by IN A, said 10 formations of “enemy" 
planes carried out 32 sorties in a no- 
flight zone over s o uthern Iraq, penet- 
rating the country from Saudi Arabia and 
Kuwait. 

Major LaMarca said the Iraqi MiG 
jets had not attacked allied forces, but 
their entry into the no-flight zone im- 


Saddam Hussein, right, meeting with aides to review Iraq's relations with other Arab states. 
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R, ILL bead of military intelligence; Hamzeh al-Azb, head of personnel, and 

Jrayment LLrdSrSCl JOT UlSSldOTlt S rVijG Mohammed Abbadi, head of adminis tration. ( Reuters ) 


: supports Mr. Ocalan. 


CAIRO — An appeals court ordered the Interior Ministry pn 
Monday to pay. the wife of a Libyan dissident 100,000 Egyptian 
pounds ($29300) in compensation for his disappearance in 1993, 
court sources said. 

Baba Emary, who now lives in Washington, had sought damages of 
500,000 pounds from the ministry, which she accused of failing to 
prevent the abduction of her husband, Mansour Kikhia, the former 
foreign minister of Libya. 

Mr. Kikhia, who was also head of a Libyan opposition alliance, 
disappeared while *t»t»nriing a human-rights conference in Cairo. 

Tne judge, Abdel-Hamid Mohamed Adrousi, said in Monday’s 
verdict the state was responsible fra- any incident involving foreigners 
on Egyptian soil. Interior Ministry officials were not immediately 
available for comment (Reuters) 

Jordan’s New King Retires 4 Generals 

AMMAN ; — King Abdallah has approved orders to send four top 
generals into retirement, the first such changes he has made since 
assuming the throne after the death of his father. King Hussein, 
officials said Monday. 

They said the most senior army official to be retired was Major 
General Tahseen Shard am, a career soldier of Circassian origin, who 
was likely to become joint chief of staff of the aimed forces. 

He had been commander of ground forces within the 100,000- 
member military for nearly a decade. Previously he was assistant to the 
joint chief of staff for military intelligence. 

The other leaders who were sent to retirement were Eid Rweidan, 


PRI Leads in Mexican State Vote 

CHETUMAL, Mexico — Mexico’s governing paify appeared to 
have beaten back a stiff challenge by opposition parties in a race far the 
governorship of the Caribbean coast state of Quintana Roo. With 
12.68 percent of the vote counted, the Institutional Revolutionary 
Party’s candidate, Joaquin Hendricks, had 40.93 percent of the vote. 
Gaston Alegre of the leftist Democratic Revolutionary Party had 31.8 
percent, and a pro-business party. National Action, had 23 percent. 

Though Democratic Revolution held out hope it could win, Mr. 
Hendricks proclaimed victory. “We have won cleanly,” he told a 
cheering crowd of supporters in ChR*imn>l, the state capital. He 
promised to govern “with honesty and commitment.” 

Early results were not yet available for another race, the gubernat- 
orial election in Hidalgo. But the ruling party was expected to easily 
retain control of the state. (AP) 

New Conservative Party in Canada? 

OTTAWA — Conservative activists from across Ganada have 
voted in favor of creating a new conservative political party to improve 
their chances of ousting the centrist Liberals from power. 

The vote Sunday came at what organizers called die United 
Alternative convention, attended by about 1,500 delegates. 

The purpose was to find ways of ending conservative vote- splitting 
that helped the liberals of frime Minister Jean Chretien win par- 
liamentary majorities in the past two elections. (AP) 


posed on Iraq by U.S. and British forces 
since the 1991 Gulf War was considered 
sufficient canse far reprisal. 


“We have said repeatedly that we 
would respond to any lraqi provocation 
as we dean appropriate to ensure foe 
safety of our forces in the area, and that’s 
what we did,” Major LaMarca said. 

He said U3. Air Force F-15E Strike 
Eagles and British GR -1 Tomatoes hit 
two communications facilities and two 
weapons storage facilities near Basra. 

Asked about the report of casualti es 
Major LaMarca said, ‘That's something 
Iraq has said many times. They’ve made 
claims of casualties, but we have no 
independent confirmation of those.” 

“As always, we continue to make 
every effort possible to winimiw ci- 
vilian casualties and collateral dam- 
age,” he said. 

According to Iraq, which does not 
recognize the exclusion zones enforced 
in the north and south by Washington 
and London, 11 people have been killed 
in attacks by U.S. and British warplanes 
since Feb. 4. 

Meanwhile, in northern Iraq, U3. 
fighter jets also dropped 11 precision- 
guided bombs on anti-aircraft artillery 
and radar sites Monday after being tar- 
geted by radar and fired on, the U.S. 
European Command reported. 

The U.S. F-15E jetsWi been “con- 
ducting routine enforcement of the 
northern no-fly zone” when they were 
a tt a c ked, and they responded by bomb- 
ing sites near Mosul, the European Com- 
mand said. 

The Iraqi military spokesman quoted 
by Iraq's official news service said two 
more Iraqis were wounded when allied 
planes from Turkey bombed anti-air- 
craft positions in northern Iraq. 

The U.S. jets suffered oo damage and 
all returned safely to their bases, foe 
European Command reported, adding 
that damage to Iraqi forces was being 
assessed. 

■ Reports of Unrest Are Denied 

The Iraqi government denied reports 
on Monday that the killing of a Shiite 
Muslim cleric had sparked unrest in Iraq, 
The Associated ftess reported from 
Baghdad. 

“We once again confirm that what is 
being alleged by hostile media and 
circles on the so-called disturbances in a 
number of provinces is a figment of 
imagination/* Uday Tax, director-gen- 
eral of the official Iraqi News Agency, 
told reporters. He added that enemies of 
Iraq “want to stir trouble and undermine 
the country's unity.” 

Iraqi opposition groups outside the 
country have alleged that the killing of 
Gr and Ayatollah Mohammed Sadiq 
Sader and two of his sons last Friday 
touched off riots in Baghdad and in 
heavily Shiite southern provinces. 
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Lola Abiola-Edewor, daughter of the late opposition leader Moshood Abiola, who died in prison last year, 
celebrating with friends, fadifly and supporters after she won a National Assembly seat in Nigeria’s elections. 

^ Obasanjo’s Party Wins Nigeria Majority 
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: MINNA, Nigeria — The party back- 
ing Nigeria’s former military ruler. Gen- 
eral Olusegun Obasanjo, has secured a. 
slim majority in the National Assembly 
ihat will talc* over lawmaking from foe 
ruling generals, partial results showed 

[ The victory strengthened General 
Obasanjo' s position as the favorite to 
win foe presidential election on Sat- 
urday , two decades after he became Ni- 
geria’s only militar y ruler to sup down 
for an elected civilian. 


But not far behind was an alliance of 
parties backing a framer finance min- 
ister, Olu Falae, who says that electing 
General Obasanjo would mean an ex- 
tension of the latest 15-year episode of 
military rule. 

The elected National Assembly is to 
replace a council of generals as Nigeria’s 
law-making body after May 29, foe day 
General Abdulsalami Abubakar has 
pledged to step down as head of state. 

With less than one-fifth of the results 
still to be announced from voting on 
Saturday, General Obasanjo’s People's 


Democratic Party had won 194 seats in 
the 360-member House of Represen- 
tatives and 59 of the 109 Senate, or upper 
house, seats. 

The Alliance of Democracy and the 
All-People’s Party, bound by an elec- 
toral pact, won 127 House and 39 Senate 
seats oetween them. 

Turnout for the elections was tow, and 
foreign and local observers said they 
hoped it was not a sign of apathy about 
tire transition. Both General Obasanjo, 
61, and Mr. False, 60, plan election 
rallies over the next five days. 


Bonn Drops Ban on Nuclear- Waste Recycling 
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i ! BONN — Environment Minister 
; Juergen TCttin has dropped a pro posed 
• ban on nuclear- waste recycling from 
i draft legislation, his spokesman said 
*' Monday. 

> The proposed baa drew protes ts from 
IParis and London, which warned they 
; {would seek compensation if Bonn de- 
cided to aband on existing contracts to 
^reprocess spent nuclear feel in France. 
andBriain. 

j The Environment Mmistnr spokes- 
man, Michael Sbroeren, said Mr.Tnom 

bad dropped foe danse from a new draft 

Of h yixfation under which Germany 
.Woolf scrap nuclear energy. \ _ 

■ The new draft made no mentum of 
Mr. Sbroeren said. 

H to be exanuned by the cab- 

inet Mm fo 3C. caBed fer an “orderiy" 
inpinp fa scrap nactetf energy, a redne- 
in tocfaH WSte transport and foe 


development of temporary storage cen- 
ters near power plants. 

It would ban construction of any new 
nuclear reactors. 

Mr. Triton initially wanted to ban 
reprocessing as of Jan. 1, 2000. 

The Rheuusche Post said foe revised 
bill would lay out plans far an “orderfy 
and safe ending” of nuclear power in 
Germany, including a ban on per m its fo r 
new- plants, a reduction in spent feel 
transport and increased safety measures 
at current sites. 

Germany’s center-left government 

in (j«many buthas been fighting in- 
ternally and with the nuclear indns&y 
over how and at what speed. 

Mr. Triton, a Greens party leader who 
has been pushing hardest for quick ac- 
tion, had proposed banning shipments of 
spent fuel as of Jan. 1,2000. but Reach 
and British companies that hold tong- 


ten& contracts for foe reprocessing work 
protested. 

Nuclear-plant operators also com- 
plained that the mn was unworkable 
because there was. not enough storage 
capacity in Germany. 

Chancellor Gerhard Schroeder back- 
tracked on the plan last month amid 
concerns Germany would have to pay 
compensation to the firms if it canceled 
the deals. 

The chancellor also criticized Mr. 
Triton for moving too fast. 

The French and British companies 
also said Germany would have to take 
baric all it had sent frargnocessing if the 
contracts were canceled. 

But foe Beriiner Morgenpost reported 
Monday that that would not be possible 
now became a railroad bridge over which 
transports would have to travel, near 
Lneritow-Damrenberg, no longer coaid 
handle such heavy loads. (AFP, AP) 
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On Saipan, Streets Have No Names, and Houses No Numbers 


By Seth Faison 

New York Times Service 

SAIPAN, Northern Mariana Islands 
— No place on this entire island, a 
tropical teardrop of land in tire Pacific 
Ocean, has an address. 

There are no names on the roads that 
meander alongside the palm trees, nor 
on tire streets that crisscross tire is- 
land’s modest capital city. No house 
has a number — not tire humble shacks 
on tire hilly inland roads nor the fancy 
estates that stretch out beside a lengthy 
beachfront, not even tbe modem office 
buildings. 

That may sound forlorn, but it is not. 
It is a way of life. 

Tbe sun shines every day in Saipan, 
where the fragrant and summery air 
rarely dips below 70 degrees Fahrenheit 
(21 degrees centigrade) or climbs above 
80 (27 centigrade). Tbe locals, a mix of 
Pacific islanders and Caucasians, wear 
shorts and flip-flops year-round. 

There seems to be tittle sense of 
urgency about anything in Saipan. 

Street names and numbers, many 
people here say, would be an unne- 
cessary bother, an unwelcome intru- 
sion of modem life. 

“Why do you need an address when 
yon know where everything is?” asked 
Lou Drenian, a legal secretary, giving 
voice to a nonchalance as pervasive as 
Hawaiian shirts. “If 1 go someplace 
new, I just ask.” 

And ask. And bow. 

People in Saipan are so accustomed 
to asking and giving directions that 
they think nothing of lengthy and 
roundabout discussions involving odd 

landm arln 

Bumps in tire road, funny-looking 
trees, anything distinctive can help, 
since foe streets are nameless. 

That may have seemed logical in the 
old days, early this century, when 
Saipan was a distant outpost populated 
by only a few hundred people and 


everyone knew everyone and where 
they lived. But now, Saipan’s popu- 
lation has climbed to 70,000. After be- 


by the United Nations, Saipan became a 
U.S. Commonwealth in 1978 as part of 
foe Northern Mariana Islands . 

Modem features of life snob as fast- 
food joints and luxury beach resorts 
make Saipan look tike any other trop- 
ical comer of America — except, of 
coarse, that there are no addresses. 

Postal delivery in Saipan is no prob- 
lem. There is nooe. Residents all have 
boxes at the central post office, which 
naturally has become a lively social 
center, since everyone goes there reg- 
ularly. At first, finding one’s way 
around Saipan can be confusing. 

Bat many newcomers settle into a 
comfortable addresslesaness before 
long. “When I first got here, I thought it 
was the dumbest thing in the world,” 
said Tarry McLaughlin, librarian at foe 
Joetian Public Library, who moved to 
Saipan last year. “After a couple of 
months, it becomes quite normal. It per- 
sonalizes things, keeps things local.” 
Naturally, a portion of Saipan's week 
force is getting impatient for addresses, 
even if they are a minority .Just imagine 
bow hard it is to deliver a pizza. 

“It’s a real headache,” said Robert 
Briltiantes. a pizza deliverer for Pizza 
Forum, just on Saipan’s main road. (It 
doesn’t have a name.) “It’s hardest 
when I have to go up in the hills, 
looking for houses surrounded by 
trees, where you can't see anything.” 
Inevitably, Mr. Briltiantes takes 
down a detailed explanation of how to 
find a customer’s house and relies on 
his mobile phone for even more spe- 
cific directions after he gets lost He is 


“Up Navy Hill, left by the broken 
pump, the white house across from the 
basketball court,” Mr. Briltiantes said, 
reciting foe directions he was given 
earlier in foe day. “But when I got there. 


there were three white houses. X had to 
call twice before I figured it out.” 

Even the slow-moving local gov- 
ernment, which one local businessman 
described as alternating between lazi- 
ness and vacation, has recognized the 
need to name and number streets. 

A commission was set up to do so, 
but that was in 1988, and little dis- 
cernible progress has been made. 

The commission apparently got 
bogged down as soon as it came to 
picking foe names. A dozen large and 
extended families own most of Saipan, 
and each one wanted roads and streets 
named for a family patriarch or il- 
lustrious relative. 

Frustrated by the bickering, the 
Saipan Senate passed a bill in January 
reco m mending action. 

“To date the task of naming and 
numbering the streets has yet to be 
completed,” said the bilL 

“Tbe si mati cm is reaching crisis pro- 
portions, and, especially in these tough 
economic times, the legislature finds 
that Saipan needs organization of this 
sort to encourage economic effi- 
ciency.” Gellyn Villajuan is all for 
efficiency. She runs Saipan’s Federal 
Express office, and making deliveries 
without addresses is, as she put it, not 
always express. 

“You think it’s easy?” she asked, 
laughing, apparently pleased (hat any- 
one sympathized with her predica- 
ment 

“I think I have tbe hardest Fedex job 
in foe world.” 

Some Saipan residents have more 
mundane concerns. 

“Victoria's Secret won’t deliver to a 
postal box,” complained Jill Howard, 
a teacher who has lived on Saipan for 
more than four years, referring to the 
lingerie company. 

‘It’s a real pain," she said. “You 
have to have than deliver to your fam- 
ily on foe mainland and have foem send 


U.S. Urges Russia to Join Y2K Warning Plan 


By Michael R. Gordon 

New York Times Service 

MOSCOW — The United States has 
urged Russia to set up a joint missile- 
warning center before the end of foe year 
to reduce the risk that foe year 2000 
computer problem might trigger a false 
nuclear alert 

The proposal was made in talks last 
week between U.S. and Russian military 
officials, a senior Pentagon official said. 

It is part of a broader effort to prevent 
foe millennium bug from disrupting 
Russian systems used to warn of enemy 
attack and to maintain control ova foe 
nation’s vast nuclear arsenal 


“The Russians responded with in- 
terest,” said the official, Edward Warner, 
an assistant secretary of defense. 

As 2000 approaches, experts around 
foe world have bee® concerned about 
computer breakdowns that might occur 
if software misintraprets the year 2000 
as foe year 1900. The problem worries 
military specialists, who fear that com- 
puter problems might disrupt radar and 
command systems on which foe Rus- 
sians depend to retaliate against a nu- 
clear attack. 

Russia appealed to the United States 
tiiis month fra help in fixing its com- 
puters that control nuclear weapons. 

Pentagon officials say the danger of an 


ac c i dental m > cl ftgr tirar iy minimal, even if 
foe so-called Y2K Bug is not folly erad- 
icated. A sober-minded military leader- 
ship and a general awareness of the com- 
puter problem, they say, should be suf- 
ficient to prevent the Russians from in- 
advertently firing their nuclear missiles. 

Still foe Pentagon (foes not want to 
take any dances. Under the latest plan, a 
joint missile- warning center would be 
established, probably in the vicinity of 
Moscow, ft would be staffed with both 
U.S. and Russian officers. The United 
States would transmit data about missile 
launches fmm itc cnto.l|it^ an d 
ratten to that center and also separately to 

the Russian military **: mmmand center. 
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Punishing India Doesn ’t Look Like Smart Policy 

~ * TT 7 ASHINGTON — The Clinton By Jim Hoagland ton administration does not expect- Britain 


India and Pakistan 


A fillip of expectation has been Im- 
parted by a symbolic gesture of ac- 
commodation between India and 
Pakistan. To open regular passenger 
service across an otherwise scantily 
crossed border, Prime Minister Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee took the first bus to 
Lahore, there to be greeted by his 
Pakistani counterpart, Nawaz Sharif. 
The air is appropriately full of cautions 
for any substantial mellowing between 
the two rival and now openly nuclear 
regional powers. But there seems also 
to be a sense of some awareness that the 
mutual posing of a direct nuclear threat 
requires adjustment on both sides. 

There is an unmistakable tension be- 
tween the approaches taken by the two 
countries. The Indians possess the ter- 
ritory, Kashmir, whose disposition 
fuels the seminal dispute between 
them. They favor a process of state 
normalization that will in essence ac- 
custom Pakistan to living with its Kash- 
mir aspirations unfulfilled. On their 
part the Pakistanis distrust any strategy 
that reduces the pressure on India to 
submit the governance of Kashmir to 
public referendum. They seek to draw 
in other countries to give them political 
support for this democratic procedure. 
Formidable public pressures in both 


months, is to establish an agreed mea- 
sure of nuclear restraint on the sub- 
continent. In the improved relationship 
that presumably would follow, a Kash- 
mir initiative might become more feas- 
ible. Chances must be adjudged thin: it 
is necessary to note that all previous 
approaches to the problem have 
faltered. It is also necessary to keep 
before the parties the core American 
concern that a fourth war between In- 
dia and Pakistan is conceivable and 
could turn nuclear. 

— THE WASHINGTON POST. 


A Despot in Belarus 


Stepan Simonuk is a farmer in Be- 
larus who recently bought some pigs 
from a state-owned farm. But he made 
the mist; \e of paying cash — a crime 
in Bclar is. which requires those doing 
business with a state form to pay by 
taking out a loan from the state bank. 
Now Mr. Simonuk has been fined 4.S 
billion Belarussian rubies, about 
S45.000 at the official exchange rate. 
Since he cannot pay, he is about to lose 
his 44-hcclarc farm. His story is one of 
those told by the Belarussian film- 
maker Leonid Mindlin in a documen- 
tary. “Fear,’* about how Belarus's 
neo-Stalinist dictator, Alexander 
Lukashenko, keeps control. 

Mr. Lukashenko, who makes no 
secret of his admiration for Stalin, does 
not merely persecute independent 
politicians, journalists and human 
rights activists. He also crushes en- 
trepreneurs like Mr. Simonuk, who are 
Belarus's only hope for escaping 
poverty. Thousands of Belarussians 
have run afoul of a web of arbitraiy, 
obscure and sometimes retroactive de- 
crees and laws regulating taxes, ex- 
change rales and other aspects of busi- 
ness. Many are in jail. 


Mr. Lukashenko has kept 85 percent 
of industry and 90 percent of agri- 
culture in state bands, which has al- 
lowed him to reward loyalists and di- 
rect much of the profits to an off-budget 
fund that he controls himself. 

The network of laws on business 
also provides him with a handy club 
against critics or independent thinkers, 
especially those who have money. 
Several dozen well-known independ- 
ent politicians are now charged with 
business-related crimes. Vasily Stara- 
voitov, a leading critic of government- 
controlled agriculture, is on trial for 
alleged embezzlement of state prop- 
erty. Some of the other victims of these 
laws were members of Belarus’s freely 
elected Parliament, which Mr. 
Lukashenko disbanded in 1996. 

Foreign investment and business de- 
velopment have declined steadily un- 
der Mr. Lukashenko, and a recent 
crackdown on small business has been 
especially harsh. His philosophy is a 
puzzling one for a country whose eco- 
nomy has essentially collapsed. But 
what matters to him is not prosperity 
but absolute control 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


Middle Age Is Fine 


The big news from the social sci- 
ences is that Americans are really en- 
joying middle age. After a 10-year 
study, the Mac Arthur Foundation Re- 
search Network on Successful Midlife 
Development reported this month that 
the midlife crisis is mostly myth, that 
women are happy about" undergoing 
menopause and that most middle-aged 
people are extremely content with their 
children, marriages and overall lives. 

niwuill come as no surprise to the 
oldest and youngest generations of 
Americans, who have watched the 
self-absorbed baby boomers insist on 
getting the best of everything since the 
l^tjrts. The same people who had the 
Beaties for their rock band and John 
Kennedy for their philandering pres- 
ident began turning 50 just when med- 
ical science invented Viagra. 

The news that most of the middle- 
aged women surveyed experienced 
“only relief’ when they went through 
menopause suggests a phenomenon 
th;it has followed the boomers 
throughout their lives: lengthy and 
« ell -publicized concerns about the 
next stage, followed by euphoric relief 
when everything turn’s out to be fine 
after all. 

The biggest challenge in talking 
about middle-aged Americans these 
Jjvs i.' figuring out where midlife is. 
The old. orderly progression — in 
which school is followed byaduhhood 
at around 21. middle age arrives as the 
children graduate to junior high, and 
senior citizenship kicks in somewhere 
around 60 — has all been scrambled. 

Women who assumed that their bi- 
ological clocks went otf at 35 or 40 are 
now shepherding around toddlers at 50. 
People .ire now warned that they should 
expect to have not one but three or four 
different careers in their lives, and it is 
difficult figuring out how to work them 
all m before 80. let alone 65. 


The people who came of age in 
the 1960s and ’70s also had the 
foresight to spend their early years 
wearing clothes and hair that were 
destined to look silly after the fact, 
guaranteeing that few would spend 
their silver years yearning to recapture 
their lost, Woodstockum prime. 

The Mac Arthur researchers said that 
the oldest respondents in their surveys 
showed less optimism and satisfaction 
than the others, and warned that what is 
ahead may be less rewarding than what 
has come so far. That may be because 
old age has not yet visited itself upon 
the boomers. Forty years from now we 
may be hearing that Americans are 
feeling particularly content at 85. 

— THE NEW YORK TIMES. 

Other Comment 

Kurds, Turks and Europe 

The capture of Abdullah Ocalan by 
Turkish security forces has once again 
drawn the world’s attention to the 
Kurdish problem. 

Amid all the commotion over his 
arrest, two fundamental questions have 
emerged: that of the importance that 
the Western powers really attach to the 
Kurdish question, despite their fre- 
quent lecturing of Ankara on its human 
rights record, and that of Turkey’s 
overall relationship with a West, and 
especially a European Union, that is 
ostensibly committed to defending le- 
gality and human rights. 

Mr. O cal on’s personal fete seems 
scaled, and the rare of the Kurdish 
Workers Party (PICK) is now highly 
uncertain. But the Kurdish problem is 
as far from a solution as it has ever 
been, and the question of Turkey's 
place in Europe also remains un- 
answered. 

— Neue Zurcher Zeitung (Zurich). 
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countries shore up a status quo that is 
familiar but now, with their nuclear 
tests last May, frightening as welL 

The United States, since May, has 
been discreetly working its way into 
becoming a potential mediator. Not 
that either country shows great con- 
fidence that Washington will deliver 
either the strategic protection Pakistan 
craves or the acknowledgment of big- 
power status that is India’s leading 
goal. But the politics of the two coun- 
tries do not yet support an unmediated 
negotiation, and other, promising for- 
ums of diplomacy are not available. 

The American priority, as pursued 


W ASHINGTON — The Clinton 
administration has discovered no 
carrot, no stick, no argument persuas- 
ive enough to pry India and Pakistan 
loose from the declared nuclear power 
status they seized last May. After nine 
months of venting outrage and alarm, 
America and its allies are settling [into a 
quiet, conditional accommodation of 
Asia’s new nuclear realities. 

They cb so reluctantly, and outwardly 
determined to punish India for the dam- 
age it does to the orthodoxy of global 
nonproliferation and for provoking 
Pakistan into copycat nuclear testing. 

The United States and India are en- 
gaged in a bruising test of wills over the 
meaning of power in world politics 
today. India's chauvinistic Bharatiya 
Janata Party government is determined 


regionally and at die United Nations 
from its new status as a declared nuclear 
power. The United Stales is determined 
to prevent that from happening. 

In its private messages to Wash- 
ington and other capitals, India has 
clearly stated an absolute determina- 
tion to move from testing to developing 
and maintainin g “a minimal de- 
terrent” — that is, a small number of 
warheads and nuclear-capable mis- 
siles. It maintains that these weapons 
would be trained not on Pakistan but on 
Chinese cities to deter an attack from 
America's “strategic partner," China. 

“We do not seek parity in nuclear 
weapons with any country, and we do 


not seek an arms race in our region," 
Brajesh Mishra, Prime Minis ter Atal 
Bihari Vajpayee’s national security ad- 
viser, told European and American de- 
fense officials at the Munich Security 
Conference this month. . 

European diplomatsieport thatlhdia , 
has put strong emphasis in private as 
well on die limited military nature of its 
nuclear strategy . ButMr. Mishra hinted 
at his country’s much broader political 
ambition by predicting to the Munich 
audience that “in the 21st century a 
new security order is likely to arise in 
the Asia-Pacific region,” in which In-, 
dia should be granted as much respect 
and deference by the United Stales and 
others as is China today. 

India’s stress on minimal deter rence 
has made it easier for Washington to 
come to terms conceptually with the 
military implications of the Indian test- 
ing. This new mood of accommodation 
in Western capitals on military essen- 
tials is signaled, although not acknow- 
ledged, in a forthcoming magazine ar- 
ticle try the administration’s point man 
on this crisis. Deputy Secretary of State 
Strobe Talbott. He writes in the Maich- 
April issue of Foreign Affairs: 

"Having India and Pakistan stabil- 
ize their nuclear competition at the 
lowest possible level is both the start- 
ing point and the near-term objective of 
the U.S. diplomatic effort ... The Clin- 


ton nriminictenfirtn does DOt eXpCCt ’ 

either country to alter or constrain its 
defense programs simply because we 
have asked it to.” 

Mr. Talbott is concentrating on win- 
ning agreement from New Delhi and 


Britain and France for developing nu- 
clear weapons before 1968, ana denying 
legitimacy to anyone whose testing 
came after the treaty was signed 
But the Indian testing is not the only 
development in this decade that un- 
derlines the dysfunctional morality, on 


Islamabad to halt testing, to stop pro- d 

during fissionable material and to re- which the treaty is based, iiteoeaty s 
firitofiora deploying nuclear-capable ineffective mspectocos^^and 
Si^S^tegfefestramt’^JJ be toothless enforc«neatwereexp^d by 
rewarded withT further relaxing of the discovery of Iraq* 


U.S. economic sanctions, and other 
concessions including a long-delayed 
visit from President Bill Clinton, the 
article indirectly suggests. 

The tone of Mr. Talbott’s article is 

much sharper in rejecting suggestions 

by “some Indians ... that their coun- 
try's new, self-declared status as a nu- 
clear power enhances its claim to per- 
manent membership on the UN Sc- 
cmity Council" He adds, "The United 
States disagrees." He then lays out the 
argument that India must not be re-' 
warded politically in any way for its 
open defiance last May of the Nuclear 
Nonproliferation Treaty of 1968. 

New Delhi has already indicated 
privately that it is willing to formally 
renounce nuclear testing and to holt the 
production of fissionable materiaL But 
India wants to be satisfied that the West 
will then recognize, at least implicitly, 
its ri ght to a minimal deterrent. 

Mr. Mishra and others say India 
wants an end to the nonproliferation 
treaty’s hypocrisy of granting a seal of 
approval to America, Russia, China, 


clear program- Nor has the t reaty de- 
terred Iran, Libya and others from, en- 
ergetically seeking a bomb, or Israel 
from building a powerful nuclear ar- 
senal that it has not acknowledged. 

The growing realization among ■: 
jnost other nations that nuclear 
weapons are too expensive and dan- • 
gerous for them to ma in ta in has be- 
come the true cutting edge of non- 
proliferation. South Africa, Brazil Ar- 
gentina. Ukraine, Belarus and Kazakh- 
stan have dismantled arsenals or de- 
velopment programs in this decade for 
reasons of national interest, not be- 
cause of treaty provisions. 

The treaty's own limitations' have 
done as much damage to its noble aims 
as have India’s tests. A crusade to 
punish India politically for being the 
messenger oi a new and uncertain nu- 
clear era that challenges the established 
nuclear order may be temporarily sat- • 
isfying, but it is likely to be as un- ; 
tenable as were the initial U.S. outrage 
and diktats of last May. 

The Washington Post. 


Kashmir and Korea: Intractable Conflicts in a Nuclear Shadow 


T OKYO — The Korean Peninsula 
and Kashmir are among the world's 
potential nuclear flashpoints. 

North Korea cannot make war, for it 
knows it would lose. It cannot make 
peace, for then, too, it would lose. So it 
is compelled to maintain tension short 
of provoking a full-fledged war. The 
same equation of neither war nor peace 
applies to Pakistan and India. 

North Korea could certainly inflict 
heavy damage on Seoul, given the city’s 
proximity, but its ability to sustain pro- 
tracted combat is highly suspect Mean- 
while. South Korea remains a close se- 
curity ally of die United States. A fully 
integrated U.S. -South Korean military 
command structure ensures a prompt, 
unified response to any aggressive 
North Korean military move. 

Pakistan cannot match India’s mil- 
itary might. This is why it seeks and 


By Ramesh Thakor and Ralph Cossa 


India resists international mediation. 
India’s military forces, defense expen- 
diture. economy and population are 
two, four, six and seven tunes bigger, 
respectively, than Pakistan’s. 

Moreover, Pakistan's arms produc- 
tion base is very narrow, and mostly 
wi thin range of Indian combat aircraft 
and missiles. And Pakistan is ill-placed 
to fight a war of attrition with India. 

Pakistan exploits anti-India sentiment 
in Kashmir 3tt is the conduit for arms, 
money and training for Kashmiri in- 
surgents. It insists that there can be no 
improvement of relations with India un- 
less the Kashmir dispute is resolved. 

The so-called "sunshine policy” of 
South Korean president Kim Dae Jung 
replaces the caxrot-and-sticfc approach 
or previous South Korean administra- 


tions with mostly carrots. The North 
sees the carrots as poison, however. An 
opening up to the Sooth is the last thing 
North Korea’s leaders can afford. 

Without a clear and present enemy, 
how can they justify keying their mal- 
nourished country closed to the realities 
of the outside world? They must engage 
in periodic bouts of provocation to jus- 
tify the hardships that foiled policies 
have inflic ted upon the people. 

Kashmir as me battleground of the 
TnrHa- P alrifftan cold war represents- a 
clear and present danger that allows an 
unusually large role for the military and 
intelligence services in Pakistan’s af- 
faire of stare. Reports have emerged that 
Osama bin Laden has targeted Kashmir 
for special attention this year. 

And so the conflicts go on. 


Pakistan lacks the power to wrest 
Kashmir from Indian control but its 
active support enables the insurgency to 
continue indefinitely. India lacks die 

tutting frmnh tn solve the Kashmir con- - 

flict, but can withstand a low-intensity 
insurgency almost indefinitely. 

Washington and Seoul lack the abil- - 
ity or will to force Korean reunification 
on their terms, but can withstand 1 
Pyongyang’s provocation indefinitely. 

However, with nuclear arms, the ’ 
stakes involved become higher, posing ‘ 
potential threats not just to the regions - 
involved but to international security. ? 

Mr. Thakur is vice rector of the Untied 
Nations University in Tokyo . Mr. Cossa ' 
is executive director of the Pacific For- - 
um think, tank in Honolulu. They con- 
tributed this personal comment to the 
International Herald Tribune. 


Turks and Kurds: Here Comes a Turbulent New Mideast 


S TOCKBRIDGE, Mas- 
sachusetts — Turkey’s cap- 
ture of the Kurdish terrorist 
Abdullah Ocalan and die vi- 
olent demonstrations it sparked 
in Europe lift the curtain on Che 
21st-century Middle East 
The 20th century was dom- 
inated by the Arab-Israeli con- 
flict The eaiiy 21st may be 
dominated by tumultuous 
change in Turkey, Syria and 
Iraq, with the stateless Kurds 
playing the pivotal role. 

Kurdish nationalism could 
become the kind of issue, like 
Palestinian nationalism, that 
forces people to choose sides. 
And the Kurds are connected to 
another determining issue: the 
availability of water. 

In 1984, because Syria be- 


By Robert: D. Kaplan 


• • • — 

ueved that Turkey was seeking 
to deprive it of Euphrates River 
water, Resident Hafez Assad 
gave Mr. Ocalan a rear base for 
his anti-Turkish insurgency. 
For '14 years. Mr. Assad used 
the Kurdish leader's terrorism 
as a lever against Turkey in the" 
way be used Hezbollah ter- 
rorists as a lever against Israel 

Then, last October, Turkey, 
now united in a strategic alliance 
with Israel demanded that Mr. 
Assad expel Mr. Ocalan or, as 
a Turkish general put it, Tur- 
key’s array would "drive 
through one end of Syria and out 
through the other." 

Mr. Assad caved in. He ex- 
pelled Mr. Ocalan. So the Syr- 


ians have no way to pressure 
Turkey for more water. And 
with the Ataturfc dam network 
nearing completion in south- 
eastern Turkey, Turkish gen- 
erals will control the lifeblood 
of the Fertile Crescent 

Therefore, Act I of the New 
Middle East ends with a Turk- 
ish-Israeli victory over Syria. 
Act II, however, could be more 
complex, bloody and unpredict- 
able. This is because Turkey 
and Syria are each unstable. 

The 25 million Kurds, spread 
over Turkey, Syria, Iraq, Iran 
and Armenia, are the world’s 
most numerous stateless peo- 


ple. Half live in Turkey, where 
Kurdish nationalism is ener- 


Beijing Scared of ‘Internal Unrest 9 


W ASHINGTON — Se- 
nior Minister Lee Kuan 
Yew, a friend and sometime 
adviser to China’s leaders, 
told reporters in Europe re- 
cently that he saw "a tinder- 
box quality” in the dissatis- 
faction rampant in China's 
coastal cities. 

“Income disparities" have 
caused a large pan of the pop- 
ulation to feel dispossessed, 
he noted, in “a society which 
for 40 years had it drummed 
into their heads that disparities 
are wicked and evil." 

“Although Bill Satire 
thinks it's all right to be rich," 
Mr. Lee told us, “a lot of 
people who are not rich think 
it’s not all right, and that they 
should have part of it, so this 
makes for social pressures. ... 
Just across the border from 
Hong Kong is a Wild West 
town, and not for want of try- 
ing to police it." 

Say what you like about Mr. 
Lee. he knows what goes on 
inside China. In a follow-up 
interview, I asked why Bei- 
jing’s leaders were so fearful 
of a relative handful of dis- 
sidents. 

“They look at Tiananmen.” 
he said, referring to the 1989 
massacre. "That was a relative 
handful of students, and people 
like Fang Lizhl a harmless as- 
trophysicist, behind them. But 
it snowballed. They know 
they’re vulnerable. 

“The biggest single fear 
they have is the corrosive ef- 
fect of graft and the revulsion 
that it evokes in people. 
They’re never quite sure when 
it will blow up." 

He was careful to add: “It’s 
not that they’re all corrupt I 
mean, you take Jiang Zemin ex' 


By 'William S afire 


Zhu Rongji — in the centra - , 
they are quite clean." 

Singapore businessmen tell 
Mr. Lee that many bureau- 
crats “really don’t notice how 
much resentment there is. 7 
mean, even over whole areas, 
it’s just illegal levies, not on 
the books. Jost 'squeeze the 
formers.’ He’s the boss, the 
Party secretary.” 

China has a history of bru- 
tish force in dealing with 
criminality. “Take the way 
they shoot their criminals. It’s 
a public demonstration. They 
bring them in, bent, poshed, 
humiliated. You kneel down, 
I shoot you in the back, one 
bullet And they make the 
family pay for that bullet It's 
a public demonstration ... to 
terrorize others into not doing 
the same tiring." 

Rule by feu? 

“No. Because they haven't 
gotten a police system that can 
maintain a different kind of 
regime." 

Isn’t that wrong? 

“Who are we to rihrKfe 
whether it’s right or wrong? 
Can we change them?” 

Why not? 

“Ha! You try." 

Setting aside punishment of 
criminals, what about the total 
repression of political free- 
dom - — can that be changed? 

"It has to be a gradual pro- 
cess. You have an idea how the 
country should be,” said Mr. 
Lee. “And you say, ‘Well 
let’s change them’ because 
you’ve got the [trade] levers. 
... So — yon say ‘change.’ ” 
He shook his head. "I don’t 
think they Can rhangp. fhftir 


ways. And if they did, they 
would run very serious risks of 
internal unrest that may abort 
the whole process." 

Mr. Lee and I disagree about 
how to deal with “internal un- 
rest” — what dissidents call 
“the spirit of human free- 
dom." He sees multiparty de- 
mocracy as the threat to sta- 
bility; I see it as the solution to 
China’s stumbling growth and 
growing instability. 

Perhaps because America is 
keeping the less free world 
economically afloat, Mr. Lee 
now denies the existence of 
a “Singapore model” and 
claims he never called the 
West “decadent,” 

Because he cloaks as 
“Confucian communitarian” 
his anti-individual statism, I 
posed a philosophical ques- 
tion: Do people have an in- 
herent right to rebel against 
despotism? 

“That’s one of the Con- 
fucianist concepts,” he re- 
plied. “That's what the Chi- 
nese leaders fear most. Rev- 
olution in China is called qiyi 
— the qi, ‘to arise,’ and the yi 
for tiie ferociousness. So 
when an emperor is despotic, 
coirupl evil it is a righteous 
cause to rebeL This is part of 
the Chinese folk culture." 

That is what is wanying the 
regime today? 

“Oh, yes. Absolutely.” 

As times toughen, China’s 
political rigidity invites up- 
heaval When Prime Minister 
Zhn arrives in Washington in 
April Bill Clinton should link 
the U.S. trade li feline to re- 
laxation of repression. Polit- 
ical crackdown is no answer to 
economic slowdown. 

• • The New York Tunes. 


gized a& never before because 
of 'M f. Ocaian’s capture and 
craning triaL If it leads to ter- 
rorism, (hat might well provoke 
a severe reaction by Turkey's 
military, further weakening the 
civilian Parliament 
Moreover, the most dynamic 
political movement in Turkey 
now is an Islamic party whose , 
appeal to Muslims, rather than 
specifically to ethnic Turks, 
makes it popular among Kurds. 
So Kuxuish nationalism and 
Muslim fundamentalism are 
fusing together in Turkey in an 
anti- militar y alliance. 

hi Syria, the regime looks 
increasingly like the Brezhnev 
regime in the Soviet Union: 
entrenched but calcifying. 
After three decades in power. 
Mr. Assad has failed to develop 
any unifying civil institutions. 
His rule is narrowly based on 
one ethnic minority, his own 
Alawites, who govern by fear. 
(Syria is a patchwork of Alaw- 
ites, Druse, Sunni Muslims, 
Kurds, each specific to a region, 
as in the former Yugoslavia. 

As states become weaker, the 
stateless Kurds become com- 
paratively more important. This 
is especially true of Iraq. Sad- 
dam Hussein's demise could 
break Iraq into Kurdish and 
Arab parts, tempting Turkey's 
military into an occupation of 
oil-rich Iraqi KordistaiL 
Turkey also controls the 
headwaters of the Tigris River, 
which gives it virtual Ufo-and- 
death control over Iraq. “We 
can stop the flow of water into 
Syria and Iraq for up to eight 
months without overflowing 
our dams, in order to regulate 
the Arabs’ political behavior,” 
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. aJRnfctsh dam official told me 
some years ago. .* T 

But the generals can control '*• 
this water only so long as they*;- 
control the Kurds, who demo^ " 
graphically dominate the region 
of southeastern Turkey where*; 
the dams are located. c: '; 

Thus a real battle has com-^- 
menced, and it is drawn along*-? 
historical-civilizarional lines- 
On One side are the Turks, their * 
fellow Azeri Turks in A 
baijan, tire Israelis and the Jord-' • 
a n ians (whose ruling Hasbe- ■ 
mites have had a long rela-* 11 
tionship with the Ottoman Turk- 
ish sultans and their successors).'- 
On the other side are those wb<» 
suffered the most historically 
from Turkish rule: the Syrian 
and Iraqi Arabs, the Armenians*' 
tiie Greeks and the Kurds. 

Just as the United States 
quietly backs the pro-Tbridsh 
alliance, Russia, as in the 19th 
century, backs tiie anti-Turkish 
one. As with the Balkan crisis, 
in which Russia and Greece tend 
to sympathize with the Ortho- 
dox Christian Serbs, while Tur- 
key is fiercely hostile, historical 
and religious ties are proving for 
more potent than the artificial 
linkages of the Cold War. ii 

The new alliances effectively ' 
end Israel’s isolation, which 
defined Mideast politics for 50 
years. But will Turkey remain 
strong? Will Syria unravel? The 
new Middle East could be far 
less stable than even the one we 
have been used to. 

The writer, a correspondent 
for The Atlantic Monthly and 
author of “ The Ends of the 
Earth,” contributed this com- 
ment to The New York Times., 
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IN OUR PAGES: 10ft, 75 AND 50 YEARS AGO 

1899: Filipino Trust feeling. The chief of the Pr6- 

1 tiiKifiiu, 3 C. j . • I 


For text of the Lee interview, go to wwwjtytinuts.com/tMernatiorud 


PARIS — [The Herald says in 
an Editorial:] Details are given 
from Manila respecting the 
spontaneous acceptance of 
Ameri c an rule by the natives of 
Negros, an important island 
numbering two hundred and 
fifty-thousand inhabitants. 
After defeating the Spanish, the 
natives established a provisional 
government. The representa- 
tives declare: “We put ourselves 
unreservedly in the hands of the 
Americans and trust them to es- 
tablish the form of government 
most suitable to the islands.” 

1924: U.S. Gunmen 

PARIS — [The Herald says in 
an E ditorial:] The European im- 
pression of the gravity of the ifile 
which the “gunman ’’ plays in 
America is exaggerated. The 

shooting of Senator Greene by a 

man sworn to enforce the Pro- 
hibition Law has not lessened 


the feeling. The chief of the Pf6- .■ 

hibition armed forces declared fri-v t: 
that an event of this kmri was a 

“trivial," compared to the ink 
mense importance of carrying V 
out tiie work to which he was sett S ’ * a- 

It will be strange if incidents like Kj 

tins have not their repercussion 
in future reactionary legislation *- 

1949: Catholic Spain .. 14 

PARIS — The Spanish Protest- y*. 
ant is a second-class citizen. IK y 
cannot hold an official positio n SW "' t . 
in the government, nor can b£ ifc? - ' 

rise to officer’s rank in the armyT . 

He is not allowed to practice h3 ■'''*■ 
faith in public. The chapel frt 
attends must not display any ex- j 

tfiriOT evidence that it is aplacecf !*«?:■' . ; m - 

worship. As in Hungary, where ’ k " 

the Catholic Church is regar ded <Wly 
as the most dangerous enemy <Jf 
the Red dictatorship, so in Spain " 

are the Protestants looked upon ' i 1 

as an evil force, beat on dis- 
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, nUU * l ( j A Nen St^t for NATO, or the Beg inning of the End? 


By Wiilim pf s 


P ARIS — In lat April, 
celebrate its 5ft annivi 
Washington confemce, a 
new members dinng ce 
Fulton, Missouri wber 
Churchill annooncd the f 
3946, and adoptioi of a “/ 
(concept” for me aliance’p 
tentuiy. The "cacept’Tfl 
Washington and Jrussef i 
(be question of N.vTO’sPP 
aftermath of the Gold w 
I Washington wll alspti* 
niversary a celetratWf tfa 
administration's iorei/poli« 
Records few snciesseptber 
^Jansion of the Mortp^am 
Organization. Tie f*ion 
provide an internal^ bum 
Vice President. AT/rc’s p 
Campaign. I 
; In all respects, / April c 
looks Hkeamistaw 
1 NATO today / inextric 
broiled with Serb/nd Koso 
problems are nrfkely to 1 


, nTO will 
my with a 
idssion of 
ponies at 
i Winston 
Id War in 
w strategic 
cond half- 
11 provide 
answer to 
xseinthe 


staake the an- 
Jf the Clinton 
/policy, which 
>foer than ex- 
itlantic Treaty 
sion will also 
launching for 
's presidential 
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April event now 


inextricably era- 
id Kosovo, whose 


answers, about the alliance's future. 

The practical prospect before die al- 
liance in April may be to make a success 


m the next two »fos- 
The president? ugoslavia, Slobodan 
Milosevin, homy or not by NATO, may 
still dominaiettfcene. Kosovo may be 


iy to be solved of its new mission of occupying and 


None of the allies have shown much 
enthusiasm for replacing NATO’s old 
territorial security mission with these 
exotic and Si-defined international mis- 


governing difficult Balkan countries, sionsaf supposed “common interest ” 


taring U.S.- European relations, but that 
is now becoming a problem. When there 
was a serious European security threat. 
West Europeans and Americans worked 
easily in an alliance in which Wash- 
ington was readily granted the lead. That 
was in order to keep the Russians oat 

The smart saying of the 1940s was 
that NATO’s purpose was to keep the 
Americans in Europe, the Russians out 
and the Germans down. It is in the nature 
of the situation today that die last mis- 
sion survives, if “Ge rmany ” is re- 
defined as die European Union. 

As tire EU becomes more assertive 
and competitive in economic and com- 
mercial matters, the continuing U.S. 
domination of the European security 
scoie provides a useful counterweight. 
This is an acquired advantage for Wash- 
ington, not the “plot” that many French 
like to see, but it is an unmistakably 
important practical reality. 

There is a basic U.S. narirmal interest 
(before, it was a British interest) that 
Continental Europe not be dominated by 
a single rival power, hi the world wars 
and die Cold War, the threat was *haf 


occupied by I 
amounts to a 
NATO author 
popular with /I 


Jugoslavia, Slobodan which is not the role U.S. leaders had in 
/or not by NATO, may mind for 21st-century NATO. 

Scene. Kosovo may be . Prepar a tory drafts of the 50th an- 
and turned into what niversary “new strategic concept” 
idated territory tinder would have made NATO Washington's 


The alliance does territorial security 
very well The Polish Parliament last 
week authorized the Polish government 
tojom NATO, an act that effectively will 
transfer Poland from Central to Western 


this is unKkely to-be adjunct in pursuing its Near Eastern and Europe, snmething that the Poles have 


than tac 
Kosovo 
have soi 


voters or (other Middle Eastern policies, fi 


with the leaders of the clear proliferation and the 


nng nu- 
lg trade, 


wanted for a thousand years. But busi- 
ness is slow in tern tonal security since 


Army. It will certainly and hunting down terrorists thought to the Soviet threat has been w i thdrawn. 


questions, rather than possess weapons of mass destruction. NATO has also done well in struc- 


i tt JSuch 'or >hndat ; Pored for Futile Bombing as Other Risks Mount 


R UiSlJs gross domestic product as 
piblijed (there also is a vast un- 
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J\.piblijbd (there also is a vast un- 
dergr-unteconomy) is imploding; it is 
now Je £e erf Denmark’s. The Econ- 
omisreorts that the inflation rate may 
read If percent if the government 
prill, mney to pay overdue wages. For 
a ytr, tochers have not been paid their 
$20 nunth. 

■ie Population of the world’s sixth 
me populous nation is shrinking by 
800$ a year. Public health indexes, 
fro epidemic diseases to declining 
^dt fife expectancy, are approaching 
flSe in sub-Saharan Africa. 

;.iow is the political culture of this 
don, possessor of thousands of no- 
far weapons, faring amidst this rising 
le of chaos? In December the lower 
mse of the Russian legislature voted. 


237 to 69, to restore the statue of Felix 
Dzerzhinsky, founder of the Soviet 
secret police (think of him as Lenin’s 
Himmler), to the place from which it 


was removed in August 1991. Perhaps 
the expanding NATO has something to 


look at warily from its new ramparts to 
the east. 

fo April in Washington, NATO’s 50th 
birthday will be commemorated with 
festivities. Or perhaps with a wake. 
NATO has been a huge success. The 
Cold War ended without war between 
the principal adversaries. But now 
Kosovo — actually, the Serbian leader 
Slobodan Milosevic — threatens to 
make NATO seem superannuated. 

If Mr. Milosevic refuses to allow 
NATO troops in Kosovo, and NATO 
responds with bombing tint is impres- 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

fhe Oil-for-Food Program J3 
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Regarding “Iraq: Saddam Lords It 
Tver Oil Prices” (Opinion, Feb. 11) by 
George Yates: 

The uniter painted a seriously faulty 
image of the oti-fbr-food program aimed 
at helping Iraq’s people cope with the 
comprehensive sanctions imposed on 
their country nearly nine years ago. 

1 It is simply false to assert that “most 
supplies lie in warehouses, undistrib- 
uted. ” To date, some $5.5 billion has 

g allocated -for food, medicine and 
essential supplies, with around 
billion' of this spent on food The 
s of food items in warehouses range 
^om three to six weeks — a prudent 
4hinimum. The rest has been distributed 
1 asy stem that gives every person living 
1 Iraq access to a basic rahoa. 

Than are problems with the distri- 
otion of pharmaceuticals and medical 
ipplies, sutd the United Nations is nrg- 
g the Iraqi government to buy foddiJftg 
d vehicles and take other measures to 
duce the unacceptably high levels of 
tc ks in medical warehouses. 

After the war with Iran and the Gulf 
ar and nine years of sanctions, Iraq’s oil 
ilities are in a lamentable state, posin g 
jor environmental and health hazards, 
•ed with Iraq’s inability to pump the 
mtity of oil needed to fond the hn- 
nitarian program, the Security Council 
horized Iraq to import up to $600 
lion in spare pans and equipment for 
oil industry. Much of this equipment 
ot readily available and will take tune 

? rcanuftcture and deliver. 

’o d ate less than $15 million worth 

arrived, and so far it has had no impact 

■ 1 reduction of oil for export Our hope 
tat spares equipment will strive m 

e to maintain Iraq’s ability to export oil 
unent, or modestly increased, levels. 


It is unreasonable to blame Iraq for tiie 
global oversupply of oil and depressed 
prices. Iraq has the world's second 
largest oil reserves and an economy de- 
pendent on producing oil for export 
Traditionally it has exported between 
25 millio n and 3.5 million bands of oil 
per day, compared with current exports 
of about2 million barrels per dayJ These 
are tongfr times for aU o3 exporters, but 
there is widespread recognition that 
Iraq ’speople have an urgent need for tiie 
modest revenues from foe sale of oil. 

JOHN MILLS. 

New York. 


The writer is a spokesman for the 
Office of the Iraq Program at the United 
Nations. 


party traded serving the public interest 
for a chance at a quick massacre. And 


Post-Impeachment Politics 


Paul Weyrich's announcement that 
“politics itself has failed” (“Some on 
Right Lose Hope," Feb. 19) reveals what 
many have long suspected about the 
extreme right: that beneath their pro- 
fessed respect far Western culture and 
American institutions lies a fundamental 
disdain far democracy and abitrar loath- 
ing of all those who don't fit their narrow 
definition of tiie “good citizen.” 

It is tempting to view Mr. Weyrich's 
remarks with relief, but his is not the 
rhetoric of retreat; rather, it is the first 
step that all extremists take in the tran- 
sition from political dialogue to other 
means of action. 

We ought not to ignore him, bat to 
denounce Mm for lending support and 
justification to the growing number of 
Americans who use violence and in- 
timidation to enforce their views. 

JESS ROW. 

Hong Kong. 


for a chance at a quick massacre. And 
now the unremorseful thugs want to 
continue to castigate the survivors — 
even over the least signs of jubilation. 

This shows a contempt for the Amer- 
ican people and their democracy that 
goes beyond anything that has ever been 
wrought by a foreign enemy. The sur- 
vivors will not only gloat, they will 
remember. 

ARTHUR AP1SSOMJAN. 

Wadena, Minnesota. 


What Will Come Next? 


What an upside down world we live 
in. Genetically modified soy is con- 
sidered to be a threat to human health 
and the future of humanity, while the 
harvesting of human embryos to obtain 
embryonic stem cells is considered med- 
ical research and up for funding by the 
U.S. government via the National In- 
stitute of Health. What will we think of 
next? 

PETER M. CALABRESE. 

Rome. 
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sive both in its precision and in its fu- 
tility, tbe question will be: Against what 
sort of threat is NATO’s collective self- 
defense now pertinent? 

Meanwhile, Bill Clin ton’s nine-day 
grovel through Ghma last year has em- 
boldened Beijing, which is deploying 
mi«ilea to intimidate 21 millirm 

Taiwanese. A U.S. policy, that of avoid- 
ing a choice between a multiparty de- 
mocracy and those who would extin- 
guish it, may be collapsing. 

Ominous developments proliferate, 
yet Republicans, befuddled by President 
Bill Clinton's kleptomania concerning 
their domestic issues, wonder what they 
should talk about It makes you wonder 
about Republicans. 

— George F. Will, commenting in 
The Washington Post. 


Regarding the Feb. IS editorial sub- 
titled “No Gloating, Please " : 

The opinion is advanced that Amer- 
ican citizens have succumbed to a com- 
promised standard regarding “fitness to 

n n ■ r m i~n ** A n/4 tVia rtint tka 


“rival power” dominating Europe is the 
European Union itself. 

Current disagreements over NATO’s 
new mission definition are the unspoken 
and, to a considerable extent unadmit- 
ted expression of this new competitive 
relationship of Western Europe with the 
United States. 

However, Stephen Walt of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, writing in the current 
issue of the Washington quarterly The 
National Interest, asks why tiie United 
States should be so concerned with 
NATO. Ihe Soviet threat is gone. Amer- 
ica’s trade with Asia is now half again as 
large as its trade with Europe. Tbs per- 
centage of people of European descent in 
the U.S. population steadily declines, 
and intellectually and emotionally they 
are increasingly distant Grom “die old 
country.” 

European and U.S. economic and 
commercial interests increasingly di- 
verge. Americans really are not very 
interested in Europe or in international 
affairs. Why, Mr. Walt asks, should the 
United States see NATO's survival as an 
important American interest? 

He say s that 1 ‘a gradual parting of the 
ways is virtually inevitable.” NATO can 
survive, * ‘provided that the alliance isn’t 
asked to actually do anything.” 

There is the rub. Tins U.S. admin- 
istration is committed to a reformed and 
enlarged NATO that will do all sorts of 
new things. This attempt to revive 
NATO by transforming it is more likely 
to prove a decisive contribution to its 
demise after 50 years of solid service in 
a war that now is over. 

International Herald Tribune. 

Los Angeles Times Syndicate. 


govern.” And the possibility that the 
president and his staff might understand- 


aWy feel vindicated by the Senate vote is 
regarded as highly inappropriate. Only 
images of contrition are allowable, now 
that the coup d’ 6 tat has failed. 

On other pages of this same issue, the 
possibility that there might be acts of 
presidential vengeance against Bill Clin- 
ton’s persecutors is contemplated with 
indignation and moral dismay. 

Even in this region of onblinking Re- 
publican loyalty, people know that their 


INCUBUS 

By Ann Arensberg. 322 pages. 
$24. Knopf. 

Reviewed by Carolyn See 


vj thar’s whal “Incnbus” is. This nov- 
el has all the elegance, fine character- 
ization, careful pacing, meticulous edit- 
ing of any “straight” volume. The most 
finicky reader will find himself drawn in 
by the cool narrative style here, die un- 
derstated learning cm every page. And 
yet “Incubus” is a gray. Gothic sex 
thrillar about the multiple rape of a group 
of women in a rural town in Maine, 
women violated by a pack of malicious 
ghouls from an “underworld” that 
could be anywhere — beneath us in hell, 
within oar own feverish minds, or out 
there, somewhere in inhospitable space. 

This story is told by Cora Whitman, 
wife of Henry Lieber, Episcopal min- 
ister in the town of Dry Falls. 

Cora’s husband has had but one mys- 
tical experience, aod that was in a foxhole 
during Wodd War IL On the strength of 
that one experience, be has devoted his 
life to God in ways that can’t help but 
seem more and more prosaic. Devotion 
to the Divine turns out to be little more 


By Robert Byrne 


Now Her Kitchen Is Closed, 
And She Rejects the Spoon 


By Dudley Clendinen 


f \ NE device for rescuing a bad game 
v^/is to bring about bishops of op- 
posite color. Because the bishop moves 
only diagonally, it is confined to the 
same color square it stood on in die 
initial formation. If the opponent is left 
with a bishop of the other color, die 
bishops cannot cany on a direct 
conflict. 

But in middle game situations where 
one bishop's value is reduced by in- 
terference from die pawn formations 
and the enemy bishop is free to roam the 
board and attack at will, bishops 
of opposite color can harm the 
defender. 

An interesting case of this is found in 
the game between the grandmasters Mi- 


SICILIAN DEFENSE 

WWte 

Black 

White 

Black 

Adams 

Svidler 

Adams 

Svidler 

1 e4 

c5 

23 dc 

Rcfi 

2 NO 

dS 

24 Bd3 

Rc5 

3 d4 

cd 

25 Rbel 

QC7 

4 Nd4 

Nf6 

26 Qe4 

8® 

5 Nc3 

a6 

27 f4 


6 Be3 

e5 

28 h5 

7Nb3 

Bed 

29 Qd5 

30 0*4 

Rc5 

80 

Nbd7 

RccB . 

9g4 

ID is 

It Qd2 

b5 

Nh5 

31 be 
3215 

hg 

Bg5 

Nb6 

33 Qg2 

Rel 

12 Nd5 

Nd5 

34 Rel 

Qe7 

13 ed 

Btf7 

35 Qgl 

£ 

14 Na5 

ReS 

36 Rfl 

15 0-0-0 

Be7 

37 Rel 

ft 

16 Kbl 

0-6 

38 Rfl 

17 e4 

18 M 

Nf4 

ReS 

29fg 
40 Bgfi 

S&7 

19 Bf4 

rf 

41 BO 

r a 

20 Nc6 

21 cb 

Qbfl 

ab 

42 Qg4 
<3 a3 

Qe3 

RhS 

22 QM 

Bc6 

44 Bc2 

Resigns 


N EW YORK — In the mornings, 
for breakfast or brunch, there was 
hot baked grapefruit with brown sug- 
ar, cheese grits, crusty egg casserole 
with parsley on top. country bacon 
salty and thick, and biscuits — tiny 
warm clouds of air and flour, made for 
melting butter on. 

At lunch there were chilled salads 
of plump avocado and grapefruit sec- 
tions, broiled tomatoes with parmesan 
cheese, tender asparagus spears, yel- 
low squash casserole, cool fresh 
shrimp with hot sauce and lime, and 


MEANWHILE 


Berlin or Moscow would unify Europe 
a gains t the United States. Today the 


iced tea with lemon and leaves of 
fragrant mint that grew under the 
faucet by the back porch steps. And 
squares of hot buttered com bread, 
brown and crunchy at the edges. 

Before dinner, at cocktails, there 
were biscuits again, slivers of warm 
country ham, cubes of cantaloupe and 
trays of cheese straws fresh from foe 
oven, to wake the buds of the palate and 
get them waving like anemones, ready 
to receive the cold bourbon, the chilled 
gin, the frosty Scotch Rob Roys. 

Then, whoa I was 10 and my sister 
was bom. Mother retired from her job 
as food editor of the Tampa Tribune. 
My father became the paper’s editor. 


pudding, and everyone feels better. 
There were 17 women and their 


husbands who formed foe core of my 
parents’ social life, with close con- 
nections to hundreds more. It was a 
culture of houses and gardens, re- 
duced now by time to a colony of 
determined old ladies in their 80s with 
a few of their men, perched in apart- 
ments and condominiums around 


BOOKS 


than a dreary round of parish work, and to 
distract himself Henry has joined a vil- 
lage group that passes the tune dabbling 
in psychic experiments. Sometimes they 
pan oat; sometimes they don’t 

Cora notices this but doesn’t give 
much credence to her husband’s spir- 
itual longings. She’s of Huguenot stock 
and feels in her bones that religious life 
can’t be expected to yield very much in 
foe way of metaphysical fireworks or 
celestial joy. “N’espere rien” — hope 
for nothing — is foe motto inscribed 
upon the head of her grandparents ’ bed, 
and she has learned to scale her world 
down to things she can see, feel, enjoy on 
an earthly plane. 

This insistence on living on the plane 
of the everyday comes from more than 
Cora’s skepticism about the existence of 
God. In foe human world, her father was 
cold and remote; her mofoer, whom Cora 
still idolizes, seems more preoccupied 
with her other daughter, a mentally un- 


stable, mean-spirited would-be fine 
artist The kitchen, foe garden, would 


seem to be refuges that — by their very 
nature — can’t let Cora down. 

Then, in foe spring of 1974, foe rain 
stops, a heat wave begins, and foe men of 
Dty Falls unaccountably stop having sex 
with their wives. Two girls at foe braid- 


CHESS 


chael Adams of England and Peter 
Svidler of Russia in the fourth round of 
die Fontys Tournament in Tilburg, foe 
Netherlands. 

The 6 Be3 attack against tiie Najdorf 
Variation of the Sicilian Defense came to 
prominence in an R. Byrne- Y. Balashov 
encounter in Moscow 1971. White’s 
plan, seen after 8 £3, is to hold the center 
steady and attack on one flank or the 
other. 

After 7 Nb3, a PQotia-Ncmef game. 


Stadtcasino Open 1998, went 7..3e7 8 
f3 Be 6 9 Qd2 Nbd7 10 0-0-0 h5!? 11 


f3 Be 6 9 Qd2 Nbd7 10 0-0-0 h5!? 11 
Kbl h5 12 Qf2 Rc8 13 g3 Rc3«? 14 be 
Qc7 and Black won with a tremendous 


mating attack. By playing foe move 
order with 8 f3 and 9 g4, Adams made 


that kind of counter impossible. 

After foe transaction with 12 Nd5 
Nd5 13 ed Bd7, Adams homed in on foe 
c 6 square with 14 Na5. 

After 17 c4, Svidler could have tried 
the enterprising 17..J5!?, when 18 gf 
Rf 6 19 cb ab 20 Nc 6 Rc 6 !? 21 dc Bc 6 
yields Black bishop-plus-pawn for a 
rook in an unclear postion. 

Adams could have woo a pawn, after 
21 ...ab, by 22 Ne7 Re7 23 Qf4, but 

23.. .Qe3! 24 Qe3 Re3 would yield 
Black powerful piece play. Instead, he 
played 22 Qf4, allowing Svidler to re- 
coup the pawn with 22..Bc6 23 dc Rc 6 . 
His plan was to exploit his active bish- 
op, while the black one was hampered 
and, under these circumstances, he 
maintained control of foe situation. 

Because foe black bishop could not 
control the light squares, Adams bored 
in with 32 fS! One basic point was that 

32.. .QB? would be hammered by 33 QS 
gf 34 Bb5!, winning rook for bishop. 


and the entertaining began in earnest. 
For decades, in foe dining room, in 


foe living room, on foe patio, on boats, 
at the beach, in the mountains, on foe 
tailgate of foe station wagon before 
games, it never seemed to stop. Life at 
leisure was a tapestry of good tastes 
and good times, and presiding over it 
all, with her warm eyes, her lustrous 
hair and darling smile, was Mofoer. 

Food, as the cook Nathalie Dupree 
told me in Atlanta years later, is control, 
and for a generation of women like my 
mother, whose famili es had endured 
the deprivations of the South and the 
national hard times of the Depression 
and Wodd War H, food was the means 
of making life mellow, of bringing 
everyone together in moments of per- 
fect texture. You take com and make 


Tampa Bay. trucking back and forth 
for cocktails and dinner at their dining 
zooms, restaurants and clubs. 

None of them cook anymore. 
Mostly they- feel as Mofoer did: They 
want to live well or die. It is the in- 
between they dread. That is why it 
grieves them to see her now, ami 
mostly, they have stopped going. 

"How’s your mofoer?” they ask. 
Or sometimes, “Can’t you do some- 
thing?” But for months, after her re- 
turn from the hospital last spring — 
not to her apartment but to foe nursing 
section of her building, Canterbury 
Tower — she ate everything put be- 
fore her pureed turkey, chicken or 
pork — who knew? It was pasty and 
off-white. Pureed peas or green beans 
— who knew? It was green. No col- 
lard green soup with chunky bits of 
cborizo. No strawberry shortcake, foe 
cake warm from foe oven, the berries 
fresh from nearby fields, the whipped 
cream stiff from foe kitchen bowl. Just 
mushy, chunk-free, malodorous stuff, 
a stroke victim’s meals. 

Her living will provided, if she 
should ever be brain-damaged, unable 
to recover, that food and drink could 
be withheld. But foe instructions in 
living wills do uot always match foe 
moment once ii comes. The cerebral 
bleeds and clots seemed to have 
changed her mind, and three times a 
day, as Chris or Yvonne. Eric or 
Tammy brought the meals. Mother 
smiled warmly up at them and ate. 
They fed her. The rest of us were left to 
guess at what she thought, or knew. 

Then on Thanksgiving Day, she 
looked at my sister and refused the 
spoon. It has been progressive. Her 
consumption is down now to some- 
thing between 5 percent and 35 percent 
of any meaL She has lost 15 pounds. 
Her blood pressure is falling.Her ex- 
pression is grave, hard to read, but she 
seems more distant. "Do you want to 
eat?” 1 asked. She shook her head. 

Canterbury is caring, well run. State 
and federal agencies monitor the 
charts of every patient, and foe di- 
etitian has proposed tempting her with 
liquid supplements, tiny, tasty cups of 
proteins and vi tamins . 

We are inclined to say “no." Food 
has always been Mother’s choice, her 
measure of life, and of control. Her 
kitchen is dosed, and it may be that 
her desire for life has finally ran out 
Only she knows, and eating or not is 
now all that she can do. 

The New York Times. 


ing school in town encounter something 
amorphous but undoubtedly male in a 
graveyard at midnight A large black dog 
mater i alizes beside a nude sunbath er and 
demateriaiizes again. The women in 
town, rendered haggard and unattractive 
by their husbands’ neglect become mare 
haggard still They have become foe 
unwilling victims of long, elaborate 
nightmares in which someone or some- 
thing lies on them and weighs them 
down for hours and hours . . . 

Cora's husband, craving any contact 
wifo the supernatural, develops what 
may be an inappropriate interest in these 
possible spirit visitations. 

Through all of this, foe activities of 
borne grind on, humble sacraments of 
earthly love. Across foe yard at the 
church, foe festivals come and go wifo 
their attendant rituals. How much real 
faith is behind any of it? Can rituals save 
us. anchor us. even through our bouts of 
doubt, our own spiritual dryness? As all 
foe genre-goblins lift foe skirts of in- 
nocent girls and respectable women, 
these are foe questions behind foe story, 
questions for smart people that Ann 
Arensberg has posed. 


Carolyn See reviews regularly for 
The Washington Post. 


Svidler put forth a gutsy defense with 
40..JKg7! The primary idea was that 41 


Rf7 Qf7 42 Bf7 Rcl 43 Qcl Bel 44 Be 8 
Be3 45 Bb5 is a draw because of the 
bishops of opposite color. 

And Adams erred with 41 Bf5?! he 
shook! have played 41 Bd3 and if 

41.. .Qe3 42 Bb5, foe point being that 

42.. .Qgl 43 Rgl keeps foe rooks on the 
board and thus creates winning cha n ces. 

After 41..JU8! 42 Qg4 Qe3! Svidler 
had tied up foe attackers and could look 
forward to a draw. But after 43 33 , not 
realizing he had reached his optimum 
defensive formation, be blundered wifo 

43.. Rh8? and Adams freed his rook for 
attack wifo 44 Bc2! 


Svidler gave up. If 44.. JU 16 , then 45 
Be4 Rf 6 46 Qd7 Kfg 47 Qd 6 Kf7 48 


Qd7 Kf 8 49 Qd 8 Kf7 50 BdS Kg7 51 
Qg 8 Kb 6 52 Rhl forces mate. 


SVIDUsFVBLACK 


ADMia/WHtT£ 


Position after 43 ... RhS 
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London ’s Softer Touch New York: It s a 


By Suzy Menkes 

International Herald Tribune 


L uwlaj n — Designers are 
fleeing the coop. Cool Brit- 
annia is cooling off. Costume 
drama is ont of fashion. Brit- 
ish style is ripe for rebranding. 

And ali eyes were fixed Monday on 
one of Britain’s most venerable 
brands. For the firsttime, Barberry pat 
a show on the runway during London 
Fashion Week, which follows the 
New Y«k fell season. 

The Prorsum line (don’t even ask, 
it’s Latin) is designed as a capsule 
collection to project Burberry from 
the British shires circa 1955 into the 
next century. Bur the show may turn 
out to be all Greek to the label’s loyal 
following, which cannot get enough 
of the signature beige check. 

Although the pieces were sporty, 
modern in proportion and ultramodern 
in their fabrics, in their desire to dis- 
lodge the stodge, the company ’s pres- 
ident, Rose Marie Bravo, andits Itali- 
an-born designer, Roberto 
Menichetti, seemed to have gone for 
the burn. 

Off with those weighty trench coats 
and their check liners! In with sleek 
low-fat raincoats in what looked like 
microfiber (there were no program 
notes). With belts tied at the back, they 
made a stylish opening to the show. 

But when a tailored coat finally 
came out in a fuzzy, faded version of 
the check, it looked so cool and so 
right that you had to ask why it had 
taken 18 minutes to appear and was 
gone in a flash. The rest of the show 
was played out in shades of cream and 
beige, with high notes of asparagus 
green and peacock blue and dove gray 
for a covetable shearling coat. 

Tailored pantsuits in shadow stripes 
and tweedy jackets were meaty with- 
out being weighty; flat pants were 
contemporary in cut; cream canvas 
coats had the international dash that 
Barberry is looking for, even if apron 
dresses layered like tissue paper might 
never make it to the stares. 

But what identified all the smart 
new clothes as Burberry or will stamp 
the brand on the consciousness of a 
new generation? To be hip, die clothes 
should look either iconic — or ironic. 
The challenge now, after the great 
clean-up, is to keep modernity in 
check. 

There is a new cool take on British 
fashion — and it is a woman thing. 
Bad-boy designers may have given 
London fashion its wacky reputation, 
but the female designers who dom- 
inated the early shows are nuking a 
quiet statement by putting a fresh spin 
on girlie things like lace and frills. 

The most intriguing was Sonja Nut- 
tall, a feminist designer, who enlarged 
her repertoire of somber-clothes — not 
least by using black with vivid orange 
patterns and accessories. 

She injected femininity and ro- 
mance, with open-work lace bisecting 
an impeccably tailored black coat or 
with frilly tiered skirt partnering a 
leather jacket. Color, bold pattern and 
delicate detail were all in the mix that 
made the collection strong enough to 
surmount its icy open-air setting. 

Patches of fabric embroidered with 
basting stitches on Tracy Mulligan's 
dresses looked like a pastiche of a craft 
class. Yet what the designer called a 
* ‘fusion of urban and nature” made a 
crafty collection of simple but dec- 
orative pieces. 

Most subtle were the tailored jack- 
ets with raised seams, part of a cubist 
theme that was played out, too, in 
angular hairdos with circular buns at 
the back. Mulligan’s show was also 
artistic in its choice of swamp green 
colors, lightening to old rose and 
flesh pink, and in its splatters of Jack- 
son Pollock-style patterns. 

Lainey Keogh is known forgiving a 
drop of the Irish to knitwear. Her show 
of densely stitched cardigan coats, 
with the textures of tapestries and the 
colors of peat bog and shamrock, 
suffered from melodrama. There were 
marabou trims here, feather head- 
dresses there, hair with more braids 
than for a renaissance princess and 
dresses with gold metallic threads, 
looking like Lady Godiva’s hair cur- 
taining the naked body. 

Behind the entrance-makers were 
magical knitted pieces, at their best 
when a simple sweater-set in intricate 
stitches topped a lacy fringed skirt 
That sweaier-and-skirt look is a 
very London thing. You knew that 
Elspeth Gibson was designing for a 
coterie of friends who would slip on 
her simple cream sweater-dress with 
a silver embroidered hem or pull on a 
plain top with a velvet skirt frilled at 
the hemline. 

There was a faint Shakespearean 
feel to velvet dresses with square Tu- 
dor necklines and knee boots criss- 
crossed with laces. But Gibson's 
pretty clothes should have left the 
stage before see-through dresses over 
silver underpants spoiled the show. 

Philip Treacy’s mad hats belong to 
the more familiar, flamboyant London 
school of unhridlcd creativity. (Read: 
These things are quite wonderful, but 
what are they for?) 

Treacy had caught the millennium 
bag, and futuristic effects included 
shiny metallic helmets like flying sau- 
cers and mobiles in fluorescent colors 
that span like satellites around the 
head. 

Out came the models, with faces 
silvered on one side, in mad hatter- 
top hats patterned with coin dots, 
disks piled like serving platters, even 
Frankenstein’s Gothic castle on the 
head. That was greeted by the star 
model Grace Jones with manic 
laughter — which spread to the front- 
row audrena:, led by Boy George in a 
crooked chimney-pot hat. 


ONDON — De 
fleeing the coop. 
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Burberry’s shiny zippered jacket and blanket-wrap skirt. 
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Sonja Nuttair s geometric- Lainey Keogh’s knitted cardigan 

patterned tunic and long skirt . coat, sweater and fringed skirt. 






Grace Jones in Philip Treacy’s filament spike hat. 



Mulligan's string embroidery Elspeth Gibson’s sweater 
on sculpted dress. and lace-hemmed skirt. 


By Suzy Menkes 

International Herald Tribune 


N EW YORK — A powerful 
show from Calvin Klein — 
sculpted, streamlined and 
sexually charged — rounded 
off the American fashion season- . • 

The blanket coverage given to felted 
fabrics had smothered the faQ- winter 
shows and muffled the message for 2000 
— not least at Donna Karan, where the 
designer seemed to go for comfort at all 
costs. 

But Klein was ah so smart! Backing off 
from the pursuit of cool, from utilitarian ‘ 
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me designer made his models look mod- 
em. racy and ready far anything you can 
do in strappy high-heel sandals. 

“It’s a sculptural thing — and in- 
spirations from the world of the mil- 
itary,” said Klein, who opened the show 
with a linear while coat and closed it 
with a rustling silk skirt that had been 
inspired by his swooshing outfit for 
Gwyneth Paltrow at the Golden Globe 
awards. 

Julia Roberts and the model Christy 
Turlington were from row, watching the 
parade of tight jeans-cut pants, short, 
taut zippered jackets with high arm- 
holes and skirts falling sensibly, bat sen- 
sually, at the knee. Forsaking exper- 
iments with color, Klein returned with 
confidence to a neutral palette of winter 
white, black, camel, putty and tan. 

It is hard for a designer known for 
pared-down looks to add fashion in- 
trigue yet keep a sense of purity. Yet 
Klein showed he could cut it, both with 
his new narrow-shouldered silhouette 
and with subtle details: raw-cut edges; a 
blade lining seeping through the seams 
of a camel skirt; and sleeves stitched at 
the upper arm like a layered T-shirt. 

Klein also dared to challenge his own 

dreSS Donna Karan’s blanket-throw coat and dress with knee-high book 
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oration, tracing black dresses with se- 
quins that flowed into dangling narrow 
ribbons, or mixing fuzzy surface tex- 
tures with shiny lacquered jersey. The 
result was a fine show that looked fresh, 
but fitted the designer’s image. 

The best of Donna Karan’s collection 
— a precise black leather cashmere- 
lined clutch coat, a dne canvas trench, or 
suits standing away from the body — 
jost showed bow the designer otherwise 
got lost in con vohtied folds of fabric and 

asymmetric hemline s. 

“Blankets of desire,” Karan called 
the double-face coats slung across the 
body and skirts hanging at drunken 
angles from the hips above knee-high 
boots. The look sometimes worked as 
nonchalant outerwear and was elegant at 
night in slippeiy satin, with transparent ' 
chopsticks piercing the hair. 

But wfaatis'alTffie blanket bu&bess?’' 
In tbecoy, the wrap, with its ethnic ori- 
gins, fits with Karan’s current spiritual 
trawl and her sense that women want 
comfort and protection. But the reality of 
such cocooning clothes is that they balk 
out even a well-honed body. 

However _ Insurious the soft 
cashmeres, dresses with origsni folds 
looked like earty experiments from Jap- 
anese designers. And there is a good 
reason why most folks — Linus from 
“Peanuts” aside — choose to leave a 
blanket on the bed when they hie off to 
wotk m the mooting. 

Tommy Hilfiger is on a roll. Make 
that rock ’n’ roll The designer known 
for building a business on black Amer- 
ican style sent ont an upbeat, energetic 
show that proved there is more than one 
drawstring to his baggy rapper pants. 
They had been pared down to nylon 
flight pants or silver-studded jeans. 

Mixing sportswear in techno materials 
with upscale cashmere and leather, Hil- 
figer fad his first male-female runway 
show at the Roseland dance haU, where 
the MTV-style audience included Lenny 
Kravitz, Maxwell and the Metallica gui- 
tarist Kirk Hammett, while the ska-punk 
band Sugar Ray played live on stage. 

Hilfiger even went & little panic. Per- 
haps inspired by the store he^ will open on 
Bond Street in London this week, the 
designer introduced plaid pants and wild 
python patchworks among the motor- 
cross leather jackets and cashmere 
hooded sweatshirts. Gone were the 
gandy Hilfiger logos, and in came a new 
signature: zippers at the wrist showing a 
scarlet lining. The overall effect? The 
cocky look of Versace, but made over in 
bold American style. 

Randolph Duke is all set to dress 
wanna-be stars for the Oscars. His show 
oozed laid-back Los Angeles glamour, 
using athletic separates in opulent fab- 
rics rather than formal gowns. A camel 

cashmere sweats 1 topping an em- 
broidered tulle dance skirt ami a cob- 
web-fine mohair sweater slopping oyer a 
sparkly dress seemed a modem way to 
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Calvin Klein’s knee-length military coat with narrow shoulder 
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dress up — and down — at night. 

We have not heard much about the 
rainbow coalition that was supposed to 
transform New York. But^ Vivienne Tam 
made a good job of tapping into her own 
Asian culture, applying Chinese warrior 
inspirations like pagoda shoulders or 
plates of mesh armor to simple modem 
clothes. The signature color was silver, 
used by the Chinese to ward off evil, 
according to Tam. It beats blankets as 

S election for hip, subway-friendly, ut- 
il clothes. 

_ The trends from New Yorit? A mix of 
high tech with the comfort factor. Out- 
erwear in blanket wools and double-face 
fabrics or canvas with crinkled surface 
and cashmere linings. Scrapes arid 
ponchos made a strong American state- 
ment from John Bartlett and Michael 
Kora. Knee-high, thick-hcekd boots part- 
nering A-Iira; starts covexiog the knee was 
a key look fromMaic Jacobs. Sportswear 
and work clothes axe still omnipresent but 
the silhouette is less sloppy. The tur- 
tleneck cashmere sweater rebounds as 
short and form-fitting. Dresses are alhn- 
line, in dry orliqnid jersey fabrics or satin 
for evening. Couture details emphasize 
delicate embroidered stitch-crafr 








Tommy HUfiger*snod-to-pwtk plaid pants and zippered jacket. 
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Levi Strauss to Shut 11 Plants as Sales Shrink 


NEW YORK — Levi Strauss & Co. said 
Jfooday that A would/close 11 of its 22 plants in 
North America and/ lay off about 5, $00 em- 
ployees as the jeans abater straggles with slump- 
ig sales. / r 

T*® San Franopco-baged c ompan y —id it 
would shift production to plants over sea s, al- 
lowing it to spend more tone and money on 
product design andmiaketing, two areas where it 
has been lagging/ amid a change in em mmH 1 
tastes. 1 

The layoffs, vjhich come on top of previous 


the company’s wade force in the United States 
and Canada. Ten of the 11 plants being closed are 
in die United States; die other is in Ontario. 

Last September, Levi Strauss said it planned to 
close four plants in Belgium and France and cut 
1,461 jobs, or about 20 percent of its weak force 
in Europe. In November 1997, the company 
announced an initial round of steep cuts in the 
United States. 

With many teens and young adults seeking 
styles they consider hipper than traditional 
Levi’s jeans, Levi Strangs sales fell 13 percent 


last year, to $6 billion. It was the second year of 
disappointing results at the privately held com- 
pany, which (toes not release earnings reports on 
specific business units or brands. Levi Strauss 
has been under pressure from well-known labels 
from The Gap and Tomary Hilfiger, phis newer 
labels and lower-meed jeans from Sears, 
Roebuck & Co. and Wal-Mart Stores, Inc. 

“Levi’s is less and less able to compet e with 
everyone else in this business,” said Knit Barn- 
ard, a retail consultant and president of Barnard’s 
Retail Trend Report in Upper Montclair, New 
Jersey. (AP, Bloomberg ) 



HSBC to Acquire Bank 
In Seoul for $1 Billion 


and Don 

International Herald Tribune 


Olivetti ’s Takeover Bid: 

A Boardroom Fellini Epic 


The Two Players 


Art 


John 

LHolson 

' York Times Service 


the' 


> duel between Italy’s two 
companies unfolded 
1 with all the trappings 
epic: part drama, part farce, 

mnts of people dose to the 
, Olivetti Sp^’s bid for Tele- 
, SpA began taking shape last 
a it first approached Italian 

officials and financiers 

about apkeover. | 
z But what now looms as among the 
largest > European conlorate takeover 
battles ever progressed over die week- 
end, ricocheting between boardrooms, 
lawyers’ andieguIatorrafEces in Rome 
and Milan. I 

[On Monday, the [ Italian marke t 
watchdog agency threw a damper on the 
bid, saying too man iegulatnsy ap- 
provals were require . The regulators 
rejected Olivetti’s filing as inadequate 
for a full-fledged takeover announce- 
ment, The Associated Iress reported. 

- [The ruling does rot stop Olivetti 
jy from trying a takeover but it does give 
Telecom India more ream to try to retd 
v it off through defeasve measures — 
; raising, far instance, tie possibility of a 
counteroffer by Teletom Italia for its 
much smaller suitor.] 
i The screenplay opined Friday . when 
; Olivetti announced aboard meeting for 
{ Sunday to dkcnRK a hostile hid for its 
' major domestic rival Xeleoom Italia, the 
j-fotmer stale-owned monopoly phone 


company. Olivetti’s ' share price bad 
■ soared on rumors of the impending deaL 

Not to be caught napping, Telecom 
Italia summoned its board to its Rome 
headquartera for a Saturday afternoon 
meeting, presumably to devise a de- 
fense. 

But Olivetti feared that a Telecom 

Italia itnnnniinHiiBnf COCld pre-empt its 

own. So it gathered its boaraeven earlier 
Saturday, at a law office in Milan, beat- 
ing Telecom to the punch with the an- 
nouncement that it would go after its 
m uc h larger rival with' a combination of 
cash, stocks and bonds worth $60 bil- 
lion. 

Do toe face of it, the deal makes little 
sense for Olivetti, the former typewriter 
company that has reinvented itself in 
recent years as a provider of phone ser- 
vice. To finance its assanft, Olivetti said it 
would sell the most profitable parts of its 
{drone business to its phone business 
partner, the German giant Mannesmann 
AG, for about $10 button, then raise the 
remaining $50 billion through debt and 
toe sale of assets. 

For Olivetti, ibe offer is fraught with 
risk and uncertainty. Telecom Ma re- 
mains a bloated and mefBcknt company 
that has undergone three major man- 
a gement chang es in the last 18 mOQths. 

Further, toe original terms set by the 
Italian government for Olivetti’s entry 
into the phone market now make it ques- 
tionable whether toe company can sell 
its existing phone businesses to Mart- 
nesmann without special government 

See OJUTOTTI,Page 12 
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The parent company of Hongkong 
and S h a nghai Banking Coro., one of the 
world's richest banks ana among the 
most venerable of Asian financial in- 
stitutions, moved Monday to re-estab- 
lish a firm toehold in its traditional Asian 
base while further restructuring and in- 
remati/waiigxng its business away from 
Asia’s financial fragility. 

HSBC Holdings PLC announced that 
it would spend nearly $1 billion to buy 
control of an ailing state-owned South 
Korean bank, SeondBank, while moving 
to list its shares on the booming stock 
market of the United States. 

If it goes through, the sale of Seoul- 
R anlr would maHr a milestone in the 
economic restructuring of South Korea, 
which, like the rest of crisis-hit Asia, is 
depending on billions of dollars of for- 
eign capital to revive its crippled banks. 

Hie move came even as HSBC an- 
nounced that its profits for 1998 fell by a 
laiger-thro-expected 21 percent Once 
simply a regional Asian powerhouse, 
HSBC is now a London-based global 
bank. It said Monday that for the first 
time in 1998 it made more money in 
Europe than it did in its traditional base, 
Hong Kong. 

Because of the Asian crisis, the bank 
had to make $2.8 .billion in provisions 
against loans that it expects will not be 
repaid, principally in Hong Kong, 
Malaysia, Thailand, Indonesia, and 
China — an increase of 160 percent over 
1997. 

Analysts had on average been calling 
for a 15 percent drop in profits. “In a 
number oif our major markets, 1998 saw 
the toughest economic conditions for 
many years,” HSBC’s chai rman, John 
Bond, said in the annual report. 

The move to buy SeoulBank indicated 
that HSBC, despite being battered by the 
Asian financial crisis, is now also seek- 
ingto profit from it in the longer term. 
HSBC is acquiring an initial 70 percent 
stake in SeoulBank. It will spend what 
could eventually top $1 billion if it ex- 
ercises options to buy as much as 100 
percent. 

The move will do little to help 
HSBC’s earnings in toe next two yearn, 
said Raymond Lee, Salomon Smith 
Barney’s bead of research fix' regional 
financial institutions. But longer term. 


Korea is too important a market to ig- 
nore. “For HSBC not to have a sig- 
nificant presence there is not accept- 
able,” he said. 

HSBC sought Monday to shift toe 
focus from its rocky recent past to a 
possibly better future. In addition to the 
South Korean investment, it said it 
wanted to list its shares on the New York 
Stock Exchange, and for the first time it 
reported its full-year earnings in U.S. 
dollars. The group is moving to diversity 
globally, writing off loans in some of toe 
Asian economies moving slow to re- 
form, but spending money in the one — 
South Korea — that investors think is 
rebounding toe fastest 

Nevertheless, investors on Monday 
withheld their approval of both HSBC's 
earnings and toe Korean deal, because 
toe SeoulBank purchase may still un- 
ravel over how much the Korean gov- 
ernment will pay HSBC for nonper- 
forming loans it has agreed to take off 
SeoulBank ’s books. HSBC shares fell 
by I percent after the Korean deal was 
announced, and by another 4 percent in 
London when HSBC’s earnings were 
made public, closing at £15.74 (S25.64), 
down 18 peace. 

While acknowledging its massive 
provisions against bad debts, HSBC was 
eager to portray itself as a fundamentally 
profitable, global bank, which even in a 
bad year was able to increase its div- 
idend by 11 percent In listing on toe 
New York exchange, there has been 
speculation in the market that HSBC was 
getting ready to raise money to buy 
another U.S. bank, but one executive 
denied this. 

“We don’t have any shopping list in 
the U.S.,” said Keith Whitson, group 
chief executive. 

The announcement of toe sale comes 
at a time when South Korea’s stock 
market has more than doubled in toe 
course of a year and its sovereign debt 
has been returned to investment grade 
status by toe major bond rating agencies. 
For the South Korean government, the 
tentative deal was announced with an air 
of triumph mingled with relief, at die 
possible completion of a critical part of 
toe country’s long road back to eco- 
nomic health. 

’This is one of the most important 
achievements that Korea would like to 
boast to toe rest of toe world,” said Kim 

See HSBC, Page 12 
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Many See a Stronger Asia Emerging 


By Reginald Dale 

ImenyzaonaJ Herald Tribune 


L AUSAJNE, Switzerland — It is risky to make 
li ght o economic disasters. When die Asian fi- 
nanda crisis was still in its early stages. President 
Bill Gntan was widely mocked for caning it a 
glitch in the rud.MichdOanid«sus, man a ging director of 
the T ntwnnrinal Monetary Fund, was criticized for de- 
scribing the creis as “a blessing in disguise.” 

It cu n certanly seem callous to m i n i miz e, let alone to 
welcome, a gulden catastrophe that a causing hardship and 

distress acrost a wide swam of humanity. 

Yet, when st against Asia’s longer 
history, Mr. Clinton's and Mr. Cam- 
dessus's comnents will probably turn 
out to be doss' to the truth than much 
of die hand-vringing tout has ensued 


(kmfurian attitudes 
helped bring on the crisis 
and wiD help resolve it, 
several delegates say. 


1997. . 51 _ 

That ceruinly was the vi rtually 
nnn nimrg is riew of a number of piora- 
inent Asian) who attended a meeting 

of the Eviar Group over toe weekend. 

The infernal dub of leading business, government rod 
experts gathered here to assess the wider 

impact of tie crisis. ' ' . 

Most of toe Asian experts a ttend i n g the meeting, ana 
some of the Westerners, said Asia had received a salutary 
shock, firm which it would (merge economically and 
(stronger — more democratic and better able to 


country modernized its economic and corporate culture to 
attract new investment and pmsued political reform. 

Even in worst-hit Indonesia, where social upheaval has 
almost certainly not yet run its course, the explosion was 
necessary far the country’s economic and political de- 
velopment as a nation, said Jusuf Wanandi of toe Center for 
Strategic and International Studies in Jakarta. 

A Japanese delegate added that many Western analysts, 
by concentrating on Japan's stalled economic growth were 
missing imp ortant signs of restructuring, including cor- 
porate moves to end cozy relations with banks and improve 
disclosure, rising foreign investment and toe erosion of 
lifetime employment. 

But the most striking report came 

' from China. Fan Gang, director of toe 

National Economics Research Insti- 
tute in Beijing. said China had learned 
from toe crisis because it was suf- 
fering the same problems as its neigh- 
bors, aMrough at an earlier stage. 


Before toe upheaval, Beijing had 
tho ug ht it could manage without big 
changes by modeling itself on pre- 
crisis South Korea and Japan. 

Now it would have to comprehensively restructure its 
economy through privatizing state enterprises or allowing 
toon to f ail, laying off minions of workers and drastically 
refan nin g the banking system. 

Even though building new economic institutions would 
be 
Fan 


, and take time, it could no longer be delayed, Mr. 


rinKticallv tti wiiw more aemocranc ana dcugt otic w 

n Plobal economy dominated by the rales and Several delegates said Confudan attitudes had helped 

, — f — s*. is—* bring on toe crisis and would help resolve it 

Toe Confudan attachment to harmonious human re- 
lations had discouraged change and promoted "crony i 

tahsm.” The Confudan co mmitmen t to ' 


ouuipctcai a — — 

prartice^ Anglo-AmerirancapimiOTL 

And de widespread view was that it was not just me 
p ramtwj mnst immediately affected that had learned big 
lwwnmi from toe crisis. 


pamcj 


and Jroan were also expected to restructure and misfortunes and the successes of friends would encourage 
■ze toeireconomies — though perhaps cwrae skywly 
become more attuned to toe demands of glob- 

► the main victims. South Korea, nqwweD Ipast the 
» «nd on toe wav to recovery, is cleariy toe m 


;most 


reform. 

For now, ironically, reform will mean more government 
i n terve n tion in some commies, as governments guide in- 
stitutional change, boDd social safety nets and run deep 
budget deficits. 


exanmle of toe trend. A good test of whether Asia has really learned its lesson 

VrwmirtoeSoato Korean ambassador to toe Or- will be whefoea: those governments withdraw from toe scene 
rv*>nw*tkm and Development in once toe necessary reforms are completed. 

E-mail address: Thinkahead@ihtjx>m 
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Private Banking 
International 



HOW TO BUILD 



Whenjtou built your factory, you / 
brought together the best professional* 
to assure the success of your prqjett. 

Together, you established a 
meaningful dialogue. They*) ad to 

understand your desires and needs in / 

order to propose, at each stage of construction, the&ppropriate solutions. Today , 
you are proud of the results. Whet},# conies to Private Banking the 
philosophy of Credit Lyonnais is no different. Before we can help you fully 
benefit from our skilled specialists and wide experience, we must first listen 
to you to better undersold your plans for generations to come. 

A partnership 


2 


Let's 


Jk. 



CREDIT LYONNAIS 


Your partner. 


Switzerland 


; Phwee Banking ImiR(Mn(m 

.ace Ba-A«, 1204 Geneva tel 4l 22/705 62 06 • Headquarters for Cbedit Lyonhais Prawra Banking International 
Basle th. 41 61/284 22 22 • Zurich m. 41 1/21786 86 • Lugano tel 41 91/912 3353 


tel 33 1/42 95 (8 05 • Uhembourgiel 352/476831 1 • Lomxwul 44 171/499 91 46 • Monaco tel 377/93 15 73 34 
.itofflEWMOiEL 598 2/96 35 14* Miami tel 1 305/375 78 00* Hong Kong tel 852/28 26 7988 • SIngakke tel 65/3336331 
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Very briefly: 


Japan and Germany Shrug as the Dollar Gathers Strength 

said. “ That's no reason for concern - 


By Tom Buerkle 

International Herald Tribune 


dollar appreciation 
Mai marke ts 


LONDON — The dollar resumed 
its climb against the euro Monday 
after finance ministers and central 
bankers of the Group of Seven lead- 
ing industrial countries appeared to 
signal tacit approval of the U.S. cur- 
rency’s strength at a weekend meet- 
ing. 

That impression was reinforced 
by comments from Japanese and 
German officials, who said Monday 
they were not concerned about die 
dollar because it was simply reflect- 
ing die vigorous growth of the U.S. 
economy in contrast to the weaker 
performance of Japan and Europe. 

A strong dollar should help stim- 
ulate the Japanese and European 
economies by making their exports 
cheaper on world markets, econ- 
omists said. But they warned that 


further rapid 

COllld HesfahjliT* financial 

and deter the European Central 
Bank from cutting interest rates to 
revive growth in Europe, 

‘There is a risk that tins move 
does overshoot,” said Joe Plunder 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


gast, currency analyst at Credit 
Suisse First Boston. 


Gerard Lyons, chief economist at 
DKB International, said the hands- 
off attitude toward the dollar by the 
G-7 ministers at the weekend meet- 
ing in Germany represented a failure, 
ft underscored the fact that the United 
States was the only major economy 
suppo r tin g global growth, he said. 

‘The last thing the world econ- 
omy needs is a series of competitive 
devaluations,” Mr. Lyons said. “It 
doesn't need Japan and Europe to 


rely on weaker currencies. It weds 
than to boost domestic demand.” 

The enro dipped below $L10 in 
early trading before recovering to 
$1.1037 in 4PJM. New York trading, 
dpwn from SL1163 mi Friday. After 
rising to a peak of $1.18 on its open- 
ing day of trading on Jan. 4, the euro 
has weakened steadily as Europe’s 
growth prospects have turned down. 

The dollar also rose to 1.4493 
Swiss francs from 1.4455 francs. 
The pound rose to $1.6273 from 
$1.6223. 

Against the yen, the dollar pared 
some gains made earlier in Asia and 
Europe and was quoted at 120.90 
yen, down from 121.15 Friday. 

The dollar has rebounded sharply 
in recent weeks as the performance 
of the three major economic blocs 
have diverged, rather than conver- 
ging as economists had expected. 

Japan remains mired in recession 


despite a burst of government deficit dramatize it.” 

spending and a cut m *eBmk of OMSbo^n c for 

Japan’s key short-term interest rate Tbe whether that 


Japan's key 

last week to the astonishing low 


level 0.15' 

“Now mat interest rales are al- 
most zero, what can Japan do?” 
aslmri Brendan Brown, chief econ- 
omist at Mitsubishi Finance Inter- 
national in London. 

The easy answer is to allow the yen 

to depredate to encourage exports. 
Masaru Hayami, governor of tbe 

Bank of Japan, appeared to endrase 


7 meeting that the yen’s decline was 
good fer Japan’s economy. 

In Europe, meanwhile, Ger- 
many’s undersecretary of finance. 
Heiner Flassbeck, called tbe euro’s 
weakness a normal development 
given that interest rates are higher in 
me United States *^ an in Europe. 
“The euro follows the rate gap, be 


makers and investors is whether that 
rate gap wOl widen through an in- 
terest-rate reduction by the Euro- 
pean Central Bank. , 

*WijB Duisenberg, the bank s pres- 
ident. dampened speculation of an 
early cut by tdfrns G1 
thai the bank’s 3 peroeni interest rate 
was “sufficiently accommodating. 
Stfu. analysts predict the bank wil 

cut rates by about one-qoarter pom 
in March or April- 

Werner Becker, an economist wxti 
Deutsche Bank AG in Frankfurt, sah 
the euro’s weakness would prevent 
rate cut for the near future, and coufc 
even prompt intervention in currenc 
markets by the European Centra 
Bank. The bank was concerned^ 
safeguard the currency’s credibility 
in its first manias, be said. 



Corporate Deals Give Lift to Blue-Chip Stocks 


• United Technologies Corp_, maker of jet engines and 
aerospace components, agreed to acquire components sup- 
plier Sundstrand Coip. for about $4.3 billion. The acquisition 
continues the consolidation of the U.S. aerospace industry. 

• NEC Cotjk, one of Japan's largest electronics makers, lost 
a U.S. Supreme Court bid to block tbe stiff American import 
duties that were imposed on its supercomputers as a penalty 
for allegedly selling the products below fair market price. 

• Bank One Corp. plans to cut about 200 jobs, or 20 percent 
of its commercial-banking work force outside the United 
Slates, as part of a global repositioning. Tbe company said 
most of the job cuts would be in its London branch. 

• The United States and Russia have reached a tentative 
agreement under which Russia will cut steel exports to the 
United States by almost 70 percent. 

• The U.S. Supreme Court rejected an appeal by an AT&T 

Corp. subsidiary, AT&T Wireless, arguing that a class- 
action lawsuit on behalf of its cellular phone customers should 
be dismissed. The justices let stand a ruling that reinstated a 
1 995 lawsui L Bloomberg. Reuters 


ComOtdby Oar SkQ F rom Dt^mcka 

NEW YORK — Stock 
surged Monday as a spate of cor- 
porate dealmaking bolstered con- 
fidence in blue-chip shares. 

“Merger-and-acquisition activity 
is driving the market today,” said 
Timothy Ghriskey, senior portfolio 
manager at Dreyfus Crap. Investors 
“think there will be more to come.” 

At tiae close, the Dow Jones in- 
dustrial average was up 212.73 
points to 9,552.68. The Standard & 
Poor's 500 index gained 33.03 
points to 1 .272.22- The Nasdaq 
composite index climbed 58.81 to 
2J42.4I. Advancing issues out- 
numbered declining ones by a ratio 
of 2- to- 1 on the New York Stock 
Exchange. 


Stocks climbed as investors spec- 
ulated that the mergers announced 
Monday will mean that bullish sen- 
timent continues to thrive. 


US. STOCKS 


In one deal. Dominion Resources, 


in Virginia, agreed to buy Consol- 
idated Natural Ga s for $8.4 1 billion. 
Sempra Energy, the largest natural 
gas utility in Califo rnia, said it 
would buy KN Energy for about $5 
billion, giving it a national network 
of gas pipelines. In yet another deal. 
Untied Technologies agreed to ac- 
quire the aerospace components 
supplier Sundstrand for about $43 
billion. 


The “strategic mergers have al- 
layed investors latent fears about 
valuations,” said Bill Allyn, direc- 
tor of principal trading fra Jeffries & 
Co. in Short Wills, New Jersey. 

Among the gainers were other 
energy companies. Piedmont Nat- 
ural Gas rose 2 1/16 to 33% and El 
Paso Energy was up 1 15/16 to 34 
5/16. 

Tenneco rose 1 to 2854. The maker 
of Walker mufflers and Hefty trash 
bags said h was in taDrawitii potential 
buyere for its anto parts unit, which it 
hopes to sell for about $4 billion to 


tins quarter, the company said. 

The rally was broad, with tech- 
nology stocks continuing to post 
gains. Gateway 2000 rose 6 5A6 to 
79 3/16 on optimism that first- 
quarter sales at the direct seller of 
personal co mpu t er s will top expec- 
wlett Ps 


2 Power Companies 
To Buy Gas Utilities 


focus on packaging. The chief ex- 
ot Tenneco, 


ecutive of Tenneco, Dana Mead, 
would likft to announce the sale or 
spin-off of the un ft, which mak«t 
Monroe shock absorbers, by the end 


rations. Hewlett Packard gained 5 
9/16 to 73% and Compaq Computer 
rose 19/16 to 42 11/16. 

Meanwhile, the prices of Treas- 
ury securities, rose, with the bench- 
mark 30-year bond up 13/32 to 98 
12/32, pushing the yield down to 
536 percent from 538 percent. 

Stocks “are bang helped as bond 
yields pull back with no inflati on in 
theU-S.,” said Stephen Dalton First 
Union Corp.’s First Capital Crap. 
nnit- (Bloomberg, Reuters) 


OLIVETTI: Takeover Bid, Worthy of a Fellini Epic, Was Part Drama, Part Farce and Part Mystery 
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WwkMd BoxOffka 


The Associated Press 

LOS ANGELES — “Message in a Bottle” and “Pay- 
back” dominated die U.S. box office over the weekend, with 
grosses of $10.3 million. 

Following are the Top 10 moneymakers, based on ticket 
sales Saturday and estimated sales for Sunday. 


1. (OeJ Message in a Battle 

Warner Bias. 

SI <3 mfCon 

1. (Be) Payback 

Paramount 

flUmflUan 

1 My Favorite Marfian 

Waff Disney 

SdJnriHon 

4 Blarf fraai the Past 

New Une anema 

5*1 mtaton 

S.OdoberSky 

Unhend Pictures 

56mBHan 

* Shakaspem In Love 

Mlnsnax 

SSAmDlton 

7. She's AS That 

Miranan 

SS4 million 

8. Office Space 

Twentieth Century-Fax 

SAJdiiman 

9. "Rustonore 

Touchstone PHures 

S2J ataDan 

1< Saving Private Ryan 

DreamWmks 

SZAaAan 


permission. 

The deal will be expensive. 
Fed np with the foundering at 
Telecom, its shareholders in 
December enlisted Franco 
Bemabe to turn Telecom 
around. Mr. Bemabe, 50, one 
of Italy’s most talented turn- 
around artists, had been run- 
ning tbe big Italian oil group 
EN1 SpA. Since he took over, 
Telecom’s share price has 
shot up nearly 40 percent 

But despite all these 
hardies, Olivetti's chairman, 
Roberto Colaninno, insists 
that tbe logic of the offer is 


clear. In interviews over the 
weekend. Mr. Co laninn o said 
that Telecom faced the threat 
of a foreign takeover that 
would leave one of the na- 
tion’s industrial jewels in 
non- Italian hand s 

Mr. Colaninno started 
thinking seriously about tak- 
ing over Telecom Italia as 
early as last autumn, and he 
met with government offi- 
cials in several departments 
seeking support, people close 
to the companies said. The 
government cannot officially 
support the bid, but officials 
expressed interest then in 
Telecom’s re maining an Itali- 


an entity, these people said. 

At the same time that Mr. 
Colaninno was lobbying the 
government Olivetti execu- 
tives were conferring with ad- 
visers about how to structures 
deal to take over their tagger 
rival. Like everything in this 
offer, that too is complicated. 

Olivetti expects to make its 
offer through Tecnost SpA, a 
separately traded Olivetti unit 
that makes equipment for lot- 
teries. Olivetti has already an- 
nounced plans to sell assets to 
raise cash, money it plans to 
funnel into Tecnost The 
tender offer will consist of 
rash, shares and debt, includ- 


ing five-year Tecnost bonds. 

Olivetti needs two-thirds 
of Telecom Italia sharehold- 
ers to agree to tire offer. And if 
approved, Tecnost and Oliv- 
etti will, in effect, combine 
their operatio ns . 

But several thin gs have to 


fall into place for this offer to 
succeed, rust, Olivetti has yet 


to fflft complete- and formal 
takeover doenments with Itali- 
an securities regulators. Reg- 
ulators have to approve any 
offer before Olivetti can begin 
tendering shares. 

Also, Olivetti has to guar- 
antee that bank financing is 
committed before it 


can 
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render. That has nra been 
done yet, aithmigh hanins are 
already lined up. 

Finally, the fonnal offer is 
likely to have a laundry list of 
ways Olivetti can opt out of 
the deal, if it wants to, one 
person close to the companies 
said. 

Those delays could give 
Telecom Balia amnig time to 
marshal its own lorces. But 
they also have the effect of 
putting the company in play. 
Over the past few years, sev- 
eral companies — including 
British Telecom and Voda- 
fone Group PLC, another Brit- 
ish company, along with 
American concerns such as 
BeD Atlantic — have talked to 
Telecom Italia or its wireless 
concern, Telecom Italia Mo- 
bile, about a combi na tion or 
venture, industry analysts 
said. 

So far, nothing has mate- 
rialized from those discus- 
sions. making Mr. Cola- 
ninno ’s argument for protect- 


ing Italy’s prime property 
seem like a rationalization fra 
his actions. 

At this point, it is difficult 
to tetfwhether the strategy i£ 
baset on miscalculation. As 
the dt il's engineer, Mr. Cola- 
ninno 55, figured that Oliv- 
etti's ivertnre would be wel- 
come by Telecom, given his A 
succes in bringing Olivetti 
back : am the bnnk of bank- 
raptcyinthe mid-1990s. 

1 Million in Fees 



Olivetti’s bid 
TtaHa wflJ gen- 
$600 million ih 
.making it tbe 
jcrative European 
ever, Bloomberg 
News r&arted from London. 

The me investment banks 
so far irrolved will earn fees 
for adving Olivetti on its 
hostile ixl, Telecom Italia in 
its defeoe and Mannesmann 
AG on itiacquisition of Oliv- 
etti’s telecommunications as- 
sets. 
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Korean government could end up owning 49 percent of the 
under tbe comp" ” 


information 


Joon Hyok, deputy director of the ecc 
bureau at the ministry of finaiyy. 

HSBC will get a 292-branch, full-servi » bank in Asia’s 
largest banking market outside Japan, plus in agreement by 
the government to take over “certain asset, including non- 
performing assets and liabilities,” accordii ; to a statement 
HSBC will have the right to acquire the w ole bank within 
four years, but if it does not exercise that rial then the South 
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bank under the complicated terms of the dei 

Under the agreement in principle, which cime a week after 
HSBC agreed to lend Korea Development Bink $35 million, 
it is HSBC and not the South Korean govenurunt which would 
get first crack at its options to buy more siares. The gov- 
ernment would retain voting rights relairngtooly to issues 
“that mat e ri al l y impact its economic posiion.” the an- 
nouncement said. 

Rumors of the deal’s demise were 
market, because of South Korea’s initial rel 

render more than 51 percent of the shares 

had made an unsuccessful attempt to buy s 
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Newbridge Capital Ltd. in December. 
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Bloomber&News 

RICHMOND, Virginia . — 
Dominion Resource; Inc., the own- 
er of the largest power company in 
Vir ginia, agreed Monday to buy 
Consol idated Natural Gas Co. for 
$8.41 billion in stock and assumed 
debt, forming the fourth-largest 
U.S. electric and gas utility. 

Sempra Energy, tbe hugest nat- A' 
ural gas utility in California, said it 
wocild buy KN Energy Inc. for about 
$5 billion, giving it a national net- 
work of gas pipelines. 

Separately, Southern Union Co„ ■ 
the third- largest natural gas utility in 
Texas, said it offered $1.84 billion 
for Southwest Gas Corp., topping a 
bid from Oneok Inc. 
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Volvo Halts Two Large Scandinavian Insurers to Team Up 
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• Cable & Wireless PLC, the No. 2 British phone company, 
has named Graham Wallace, SO. as chief executive, filling the 
post left vacant by Richard Brown’s departure in December. 

• Akzo Nobel N V, the world’s No. 1 paintmaker, said fourth- 
quarter profit fell 14 percent to 307 milli on guilders ($154.5 
milhon), from 359 million guilders a year earlier as the cost of 
financing ‘the acquisition of Courtanlds PLC and a drop in 
textile-fiber earnings outweighed better profit from drugs. 

• Ana Patricia Botin, 38, until recently the leading candidate 
to succeed her father as chairman of Banco Santander SA, 
Spain’s largest bank, resigned less than six weeks after 
Santander said it would merge with Banco Central Hfspano 
SA, Spain’s No. 3 hank, limiting her role. 

■ Securitas AB, a Swedish security services company and the 
largest in Europe, agreed to buy U.S. rival Pinkerton’s Inc., 
for $384 million in cash, creating the world’s largest security 
services company with a 5 percent market share. 

•Teva Pharmaceutical Industries Ltd.. Israel’s largest 
drugmaker, said fourth-quarter profit rose 32 percent last year 
as h cut costs in Europe ana sales grew for its multiple 
sclerosis treatment Copaxone. 

‘m Hugo Boss AG, a German clothing maker, said net income 
[last year rose 18.2 percent to 97.2'milfioo Deutsche marks 
($55 million) on increased demand for fashion in Europe. 
.Sales rose 17.7 percent to 133 billion DM from 1. 136 billion 
.DM a year earlier. 

m OeTV, a Goman public sector union, is to stage nationwide 
Warning strikes, possibly as early as Tuesday, to put pressure 
-on employers before wage talks for the country’s 32 million 
■government employees resume Friday. . Bloomberg, Ream 


Its Move 
For Scania 


By Alan Cowell 

New York Tunes Service 

LONDON — Volvo AB, the 
Swedish truckmalrer ranking second 

it had broken off takeover nego- 
tiations with rival Scania AB, rais- 
ing speculation that it might now set 
its sights on a U.S. target in its quest 
for size and market-share. 

Last month, Volvo announced the 
sale of its car division to Ford Motor 
Co. for $63 billion, leaving it po- 
tentially cash-rich but vulnerable to 
a takeover itself if it does not move 
quickly to bolster its truck business, 
analysts said. 

Volvo said the negotiations with 
Scania h-id collapsed over the price 
sought by Scania’s main sharehold- 
er, Investor AB, which is the fi- 
nancial arm of the Wallenberg dy- 
nasty that controls much of Swedish 
business. Investor owns 46 percent 
of Scania voting stock. Volvo 
bought a 12.85 percent stake in its 
rival last month. 

There was “no common ground” 
on price, the Volvo spokesman, 
Stefan Lorentzson, said. ‘ ‘We retain 
our stake and are stQl interested in 
doing a deaL” 

NUs Lcukfin, a spokesman for In- 
vestor. said the company was “in- 
terested in finding the best solution 
for Scania,” adding that the pos- 
sibilities ranged from it remaining 
independent to a merger. He gave no 
further details. 

Percy Barnevik, the chairman of 
Investor, said recently that Scania 
was strong enough to survive alone 
for several years. 

Scania stock slumped more than 5 
percent to 202 Swedish kroner 
($25.26) on Monday after the col- 
lapse of negotiations was an- 
nounced, while Volvo fell 13 kron- 
er to 215 kroner. Swedish analysts 
said Investor had valued Scania at 
around 250 kroner a share. 

Leif Johansson, Volvo’s chief ex- 
ecutive, said Volvo had bought its 
stake last month is the belief that 
“Investor was considering with- 
drawing as the principal ownex'and 
accordingly was receptive to an of- 
fer for the entire company.” 


STOCKHOLM — Storebrand 
ASA of Norway and Skandia AB of 
Sweden, the biggest insurers in then- 
home countries, said Monday they 
would merge their nonlife-ins ur- 
ance units, moving to meet stiff er 
competition in the region's financial 
indnstry. 

S to re brand and Skandia will each 
hold 50 percent of voting rights in 
the venture, while Skandia will own 
56 percent of capital. The combined 
company, would be the biggest cas- 
ualty-insurance company in the 
Nordic countries, with a pro-forma 
premium income of 22.9 billion 
Swedish kronor ($2.8 billion) in 
1998. 

The companies see cost savings 
of 450 milli on kronor in three years, 
said Birgitta Hamm arstro c m . a 
spokeswoman at Skandia. The 
he adq uarters of the new company 
will be in Stockholm, while the di- 
visions for private insurance. 


>wners’ and energy insurance 
be headed from Norway. 
Skandia has said it is considering 
a listing of its unprofitable casualty- 
insurance unit, without specifying 
when. Staffer competition brought 
by the creation of a single European 
currency and the advance of tech- 
nology is fueling a need for restruc- 
turing in the region’s banking and 
insurance industry. Companies are 
seeking means to increase revenue, 
cut costs and raise returns, partic- 
ularly with their less profitable 
property and casually businesses. 

“The industry worldwide is con- 
solidating,” said Tom Bennett, an 
analyst at Paribas in London. “Cer- 
tainly when it comes to Norway, 
Sweden, Finland and Denmark, yon 
have a large number of relatively 
smalt c ompanies 
“The ability to generate scale and 
cost efficiencies by merging cross- 
border is just about the only option 
they have.” 


The Nordic market * ‘has a strong 
connection with Europe, which cre- 
ates the need for economies of scale 
greater than what can be achieved in 
national markets,” said Sven 
Soederberg, chairman of Skandia. 

Also on Monday, Swiss life, 
Switzerland’s No. 1 fife insurer, 
agreed to buy Sumitomo Bank 
Ltd.’s stake in Banca del Gottardo 
for 137 billion Swiss francs ($940 
million) and will offer to buy the rest 
in a bid to catch up with rival in- 
surers in asset management. 

Swiss Life said it would pay Sum- 
itomo about 1300 francs a share, an 
1 1 .8 percent premium over Friday’s 
closing price, raising its stake in the 
Swiss money manager to 57.6 per- 
cent. Minority shareholders will be 
offered 1,404 francs a share, an offer 
that is lower because it excludes this 
year's dividend. 

In gaining control of Gottardo, 
Zurich-based Swiss Life joins other 
European insurers in expanding in 


money management Last year, As- 
sicuraziom Generali SpA. Europe’s 
No. 3, agreed to buy UBS’s Banca 
Svizzera Italians unit for 1.92 bil- 
lion francs. 

“The acquisition marks an im- 
portant step for Swiss Life in im- 
plementing its new strategy,” the 
company said before the market 
opened. The purchase adds 30 bil- 
lion francs in assets to Swiss Life’s 
110 billion francs under manage- 
ment 

But Standard & Poor's Corp. on 
Monday lowered hs rating outlook 
to negative for Swiss Life/Rent en- 
anstalt, a move that it said reflected 
the group’s “somewhat weakened, 
though very strong” level of capital 
and the challenges associated with 
managing two large acquisitions. 

This refers also to Swiss Life's 

E lans to buy French health insurer 
loyd Continental. Negotiations to 
that effect are continuing. 

(Bloomberg, AFP) 


KLM and Partners to Talk With Air China Strong Debut 

For Air France 


Bloomberg News 

PARIS — The chief executives of 
KLM Royal Dutch Airlines NV, Al- 
italia SpA of Italy and Northwest 
Airlines Corp. of the United States 
will meet Air C hina officials Tues- 
day to discuss bringing the Chinese 
carrier into their alliance, Alitalia 
said Monday. 

The three are also reported to be 
holding taljnt with Air France SA, 
shares of which begin trading Tues- 
day, as they seek to build a global 
alliance. 

Airlines are scrambling to build 
alliances as a cost-effective way of 


expanding their networks. A slow- 
down in the world’s economies is 
also potting pressure 00 carriers to 
seek extra revenue and cut costs 
through partnerships. 

British Airways PLC and AMR 
Corp.’s American Airlines recently 
added Japan Airlines Inc. to their 
Oneworla alliance, and Deutsche 
Lufthansa AG and UAL Cap.’s 
United Airlines aim to Singa- 
pore Airlines Ltd. to their Star Al- 
liance this year. 

An Alitalia spokesman said the 
carriers were at the “very begin- 
ning” of talks with Air France. On 


Sunday, the Italian news agency An- 
sa repotted that the French carrier 
would join the alliance, quoting 
unidentified Alitalia executives. 
KLM did not confirm talks with Air 
France, nor would it say what its 
chief executive, Leo Van Wijk, 
would discuss in China, though it 
confirmed that he was going there. 

No ffrinftgf- airline has yet joined 
any of the top airline alliances. The 
Chinese air-travel market, though 
small at tire moment, is considered 
to have enormous potential for 
growth even as its Asian neighbors 
battle with recession. 


Debt-Plan Expectations Spur Russian Stocks 


Bloomberg News 

MOSCOW — Russian stocks are 
soaring, making the benchmark 
RTS sto ck ind ex one of the world’s 
best-performing, after sliding 85 
percent last year, when it was the 
world's worst 

Driving the rally is the expec- 
tation that the government will let 
foreign holders of defaulted Treas- 
ury debt invest in stocks with rubles 
that they receive from a debt-re- 
structuring plan. The plan could 


as much as $300 million into 
the Russian stock market, investors 
and analysts said. 

The Russian Trading System in- 
dex rose 7.4 percent Monday, to 
7433 points, its highest level since 
Aug. 26, after rising 5.6 percent 
Friday. ’Die index has gained about 
28 percent this year. 

Still, many investors remain cau- 
tious, saying Russia’s economy has 
not improved. Trading volume re- 
mains low, with about $10 million in 


stocks trading daily, compared with 
580 million at the start of 1998. 

“It’s a «*nnn situation,” ■»aid 
Luca Panneggiani, a fund manag er 
at Vontobel USA, who has $300 
million invested in Eastern Europe, 
about 4 percent of that in Russia. 
“It’s a question of being very fast. In 
some cases you have to buy in the 
m orning and sell in the afternoon. 
I’m really afraid of the day the de- 
mand will not be there anymore and 
the market will lose 60 percent” 


bv Oar Sl^fFmn Dtiparka 

PARIS — Air France shares 
soared Monday as the airline 
reached the Paris stock market in a 
long-awaited partial privatization, 
though some early gains were later 
lost to profit-takers. 

The stock, priced at 14 euros 
($1530), opened at 18 euros after 
early strong demand from institu- 
tions and individual investors. But 
by tiie close, the price had slipped to 
16.10 euros. 

The government sold 20.7 per- 
cent of the national carrier for an 
initial market capitalization of 3.51 
billion euros. 

Market analysts said the pricing 
of tiie initial public offering valued 
Air France cheaply can pared with 
European competitors such as Brit- 
ish Airways, Lufthansa of Germany 
and KLM of the Netherlands. 

Air Ranee has “a great future,” 
said Valerie Cazaban-Levy, pres- 
ident of Paris-based Stiatege Fi- 
nance, which manages 700 million 
francs ($1 18 million). 

He added that expansion at Roissy 
Charles de Gaulle airport makes Air 
France’s potential fa growth 
“enormous.” (Reuters. Bloomberg ) 
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Regulators Want Stock Message Boards to Help Fight Fraud 


By Michelle Leder 

New York Times Service 

NEW YORK — With no sales .to 
speakof, along string of losses and a tiny 
market capitalization of $703 million 
Imagin on inc. is not the type of company 
many investors think twice about. 

On the Internet, however, Imaginon is 
something of a celebrity. Every day, hun- 
dreds of people bum up the sites known 
as stock message boards, pondering the 
fate of the company, a software de- 
veloper in San Carlos, California, that 
recently released its first products, in- 
cluding a Java-based Web browser. 

In December and January. Imaginon 
postings on the Yahoo Finance board 
went from a few dozen a week to a few 
dozen a day to a few dozen an hour, with 
daily trading volume climbing from near 
zero to its current average of 1.84 mil- 
lion shares. 

As stock message boards grow in pop- 
ularity — well over 30,000 messages are 
posted on die four largest boards on a 
typical day — pressure is mounting on 
nyt several fronts to rid the boards of people 


who use them to illegally tout stocks and 
Spread false information. 

The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has defined such touting as lying 
about companies, lying about one’s in- 
dependence of a company or failing to 
adequately disclose die nature, source 
and amount of compensation one re- 
ceives from a company. 

As talk about Imaginon grew on the 
message boards, fueled by a reverse ac- 
quisition that the company completed 
Jan. 20, its stock mice shot up from 41 
cents a share in October to a high of 
$15.25 in intraday trading Jam 26; the 
stock closed at $5.75 on Friday. 

“It's gotten out of hand/’ said David ' 
Schwartz, chief executive of Imaginon, 
who attributes the volatility to the mes- 
sage-board chatter. ■; 

From time to time, Mr. Schwartz posts 
his own messages on Yahoo’s board. 
Using the name IMON_?.nd and identi- 
fying himself as the chief executive, he 
says he tries to dispel the many rumors 
about the company. 

At the end of January, only days after 
Mr. Schwartz had dismissed a rumor that 


' the company had signed a deal with 
America Online Inc., someone using the 
name G_Gekko_l 999 logged on, inquir- 
ing whether anyone had heard that Bar-, 
ron’s, the financial weekly, was pre- 
dicting that the stock would hit $225 a 
share. (B apron’s was not) 

Mr. Schwartz said he worried that the 
rumors and volatility were scaring away 
long-term investors. “Our stock has 
been all over the map, and that doesn’t do 
os any good in die long run,” he said. 

Hie .is not alone in such concerns. To 
track down flagrant abusers of the mes- 
sage boards, the SEC is increasing the 
number of subpoenas it issues to board 
operators, allowing it to try to tie a 
posting to an electronic-mail address. 
Though the commission declined to say 
how many subpoenas it was issuing, 
board operators say that they have be- 
come much more frequent and that the 
SEC is requiring a (pucker response. . 

Companies fearing possibl&stock ma- 
nipulation have raised their own com- 
plaints with securities regulators and' 
board operators. But executives at die 
four largest boards — Yahoo Finance. 


Silicon Investor, theMotley Fool and the 
Raging Bull — worry ihat in the frenzy, 
to «*-iwwiTiAtg> abuse, leghhiiaie investors 
• will face restrictions on whatitbey can 
say on the. boards. /. ' ~ 

“Anyone who looks at the boards 
knows- that there’s some manipulation 
involved,' * said. Ethan Caldwell, the 
general counsel for Go2net Inc., the 
Seattle-based parent of Silicon Investor, 
whose boards average 15,000 postings a 
da^ “It's a double-edged sword, be- 
cause the- boards are a unique medium 
where the average investor can find out 
information. The flip side is that the 
stocks are subject to manipulation. ” ' 

- ■’ But distinguishing between manip- 
ulation and the innocuous mosings of am 
enthusiastic investor can be difficult. 
Though rales vary from board to [board, 
few messages axe ever removed. . 

. In. fact, of the four largest board pro- 
viders, only the Motley Fool even mon- 
itors its boards, never mind screening, 
them for accuracy, which all four regard 
as impossible: Instead, flic board pro- 
viders rely heavily on self-policing, with 


oator and the SEC when they think 
someone is trying to manipulate a stock 

“We’re iust not going to censor to 
deal with a few kooks,” said John Schei- 
ber the director of government relations 
for Yahoo, who likens its role to that of a: 
post office, where information is simply 
distributed. • _ .._ 

’ On a typical day, the 8,445 message 
boards of Yahoo Finance — each de- 
voted to a particular stock — receive 
tens of thousands of messages. 

William Martin, a founder of Raging 
Bull, “We don’t want to be. fact- 

checkers.” Since starting in June, the 
service has seen the number of messages 
triple, to 6,000 a day. 

^Sfuch of the problem lies in the an- 


onymity provided by the message 
boards. With little effort, people can cre- 




ate several identities, on the boards and 
keep changing their names, often boun- 
cing from board to. board. If someone is 
sna p-****! of manipulating a stock on a 
board, the SEC can issue subpoenas, but 
even if it can obtain a user’s real e-mail 

address, investigators must still matc h 
the user’s postings to sales activity. 


v r- 


Brierley Parts With Another Major Asset as It Seeks Revival 


' By Jonathan Underhill 

• Bloomberg News 

WELLINGTON — Brierley In- 
vestments Ltd., a struggling invest- 
ment group, is trying to revive its 
fortunes by selling major assets, 
something it ruled out doing less 
than a year ago. 

Its latest move, selling its 65 per- 
cent stake in Sky City Ltd., new 
Zealand’s biggest casino, comes 
only weeks after it sold another 
prize asset, its 24 percent stake in the 
Australian newspaper publisher 
John Fairfax Holdings Ltd. 

Although the company needs the 
428 million New Zealand dollars 
($232.3 million) from Sky City to 
reduce debt. Sky and Fairfax were 
two of five major assets it had said 
were not for sale as part of its efforts 
to raise profit and revive its share 
price. 

'The Fairfax sale showed that 


do thing is sacred, "said Brian Stew- 
art, investment manager at Colonial 
First State Investment Managers 
(NZ) Ltd. But, he said. Sky City 
“isn’t the asset I would’ve sold — 
they really have got to sell Thistle,” 
a reference to British-based Thistle 
Hotels PLC. 

It still has that one, along with Air 
New Zealand Ltd., the nation’s 
biggest airline, and the Australian 
building-materials maker James 
Hardie Ltd. 

Hie airline, 423 percent owned 
by Brierley, is a harder asset to sell, 
Mr. Stewart said, because roost of 
the holding is in toe airline's Class A 
shares, which can be bought only by 
one of New Zealand's 3.8 million 
citizens. 

Efforts to find a buyer for Bri- 
erley ’s 46 percent stake in Thistle so 
far have railed. At its most recent 
price, that stake would be worth 
about £337 million ($549.1 million) 


— half its value last June, when the 
stock was driven to a record high 
amid talk that three investors were 
jockeying to buy the company. Its 
shares plunged when toe sale fell 
through. 

“It’s a huge dollop of capital' 
that’s been tied np there for quite a 
number of years now, and it’s been a 
poor performer,” Mr. Stewart said. 
^They’ve got to deal with Thistle at 
some point.” 

Thikle has shown a return of 
minus 12 percent, assuming rein- 
vestment of dividends; "since it 
began trading in October 1996. Hie 
shares are worth about 25 percent 
less now than they were then. ‘ 

Brierley’ s chairman and tempo- 
rary chief executive, Selwyn Cush- 
ing, threw doubt on any imminent 
sale last November when be said 
that a decision on whether to retain 
Brierley ’s biggest investment de- 
pended on toe “estimated growth” 


of the business. No one knows how 
long Thistle, or other ‘ ‘key” assets, 
will remain with Brierley. “They 
seem to be rellmg everyming that 
can be sold,” said Stephen Walker 
of AMP Asset Management New 
Zealand Ltd. 

Sky City’s prospects are still 
strong — it reported a better-than- 
expected 34 percent rise in first-half 
profit Monday — and Brierley stood 
to earn more by holding the stake, 
Mr. Walker said. 

The sale surprised some in- 
vestors, especially after toe com- 


pany said the sale of Fairfax for 600 
millio n Australian 'dollars ($3813 
million) had * ‘completely restored” 
Brierley’s financial health. 

While toe sales will eventually 
slash the company ’s debt level to 1.6 
billion New Zealand dollars from 
3J2. million dollars, they have not 
provided the boost to the share price 
that toe company may have hoped 


fra. Brierley, which is trading at 
about 34 percent below the het asset 
value estimated by some investors, 
has shown, a- return of minus 53 
percent so far this financial year, 
while toe Top 40 stock index has 
gained 19 percent 

On Monday the stock rose 1 cent 
to 46 New Zealand cents, compared 
with about 1.45 dollars inmid-1997. 
Camerlin Group Bhd. of Malaysia, 
the company’s biggest shareholder, 
with about 20 percent, bought into 
Brierley when the price was near 
that level. 

“Is there a business case for Bri- 
erley to exist?”- asked Mr. Stewart, 
adding that Brierley' s founder, Ron 
Brierley, had ret up his new in- 
vestment company, Guinness Peat 
Group PLC, because he wanted a 
more nimble vehicle for his . style of 
investing. 

Guinness Peat has' about half tire 
market capitalization^ Brierley. ' 


Very briefly; ; | < 

• ProSieben Media AG, a German commercial TV broad- 

caster, is rate of toe best stock market values among media. ( 
companies trading oo theNeuer Markt, some analysts say. The . j 

broadcaster’s shares, overlooked in favor of smaller media- 
related stocks, - have risen only 3.55 percent since ProSiebeo’s 
initial public offering. in July 1997, compared with a 35 
percent gain for the Bloomberg Europe Media Index. The ‘ 
shares 'are now trading at a 40 percent discount to other .a 
broadcasters such as Italy’s MediaSer SpA. based on next f* 
year’s projected ptice/eamings ratios. Yet ProSieben ’s profit . 
climbed 47 percent in 1998, and its advertising prospects look * 
bright, analysts say. . ■ 

• Nearly 30 percent of U5. businesses plan to add workers 
in toe April - - Jane quarter, according to a survey by the nation's ■ 
largest temporary staffing firm. In its quarterly survey of 
16,000 U.S. businesses, Manpower Inc., based in Milwaukee, - 
reported that only 6 percent of the; businesses that responded 
said'tbeyplan to cut jobs, while 61 percent anticipate no-:; 
change- Tfe remaining 4 percent weren’t sure, toe survey said.'* 1 
The insults suggest continued low unemployment. 

• ABN- AMRO Holding NV, a Dutch bank, firedTO people ill ^ 
its fixed-income department in New .York last week to cut - ’ 
costs. The bank said the cuts were the result of a standard^ 

efficiency review undertaken each year. 

• Taiwan will introduce measures to eliminate a housing glut 

and stimulate the stock market by lowering transaction taxes, 
the United Evening News reported Bloomberg, ap ... 
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Steady Jobless Rate Stirs Fears in Hong Kong 


G*?*lrt bv Otr Skjjr Fn»n Diqvtcte 

HONG KONG — Unemployment here held 
at the record level of 5.B percent in die three 
months that ended in January, the government 
said Monday in a report offering a gloomy 
outlook for the Chinese New Year. 

TheCensus and Statistics Department said 
202,000 people were out of wait in theNovem- 
ber-January period, compared with 201.200 in 
Ottober-December. . 

Joseph Wong, secretary for education and 
manpower, warned that there were no signs the 
situation would improve soon. Hong Kong’s 
gross domestic proauct shrank 7 percent in die 
third quarter of 1998 and is believed to have 
contracted by 5 percent for all of last year. 

. Almost no one is predicting a quick recovery 

1 For it 

Union leaders warn that more people could 
be thrown out of work in the early phase of the 
Chinese New Year, when many < v >mp4inii»« 
traditionally review their books and lay off staff 
after giving them year-end bonuses. 

“At present, it would probably be fair to say 
a lot more companies will be thinking of down- 
sizing more titan anything else, ” Tang Kwong- 
yiu, a government economist, said. 

The latest increase in the unemployment rate 
occurred mainly in the transport and mum. 


factoring sectors, but this was offset by de- 
creases xn the decoration and maintenance and 
business- services sectors, the department re- 
ported .... 

For tite^ovmibef-Jairnaiyjperiod, the total 
labor force- was- provisionally estimated at 
3,451,000. 

In recent months, lug and tmull companies 
have .cut jobs to reduce costs, and some have 
gone bankrupt. New World Telephone Group 
sail this month it had dismissed 130 employees 
as it shifted some of its Hong Kong operations 
to Shenzhen across the border in mainland. 
C hin a, where labor costs are lower. 

Still, the go vernmen t «aid the a^nini mnntW 
of people employed in Hong Kong had rc^ 
fnamed stable the past few monfhSi wuh the rise 
in unemployment d”** to growth in the labor 
fence from i mmig ra ti on and graduating stu- 
dents. Government job creation through the 
construction of new railways and roads will 
help reduce the jobless rate tins year, it said. 

Retail sales, however, fell in November for 
the 13th month in a row — bad news for this 
former shopping mecca because two-thirds of 
the economy ctepends bn consumer spending^ 

“The retail figures are still very bad, even 
though there weald be some improvement in 
the fourth quarter’s GDP,” said SbamosMok, 


an economist at Bank of East Asia in Hong 
Kong. 

“We expect the situation to continue to de- 
teriorate,” he added. 

YratwA^S^f prosperity, but with the 
new year— the Year cs the Rabbit — less than 
a week old, prosperity doesn’t seem to be in the 

cards as the territory straggles through its deep- 
est recession in decades. 

“Basically, the trend will continue,” said 
Anthony Chan, chief regional economist at 
HSBC Secorities. 

Mr. Chan said unemployment may hit 6J5 
percent by midyear — “emphasized by cor- 
porate downsizing at small and medium- sized 


Others say the jobless figures could hit 7 
percent — or 240,000 people out of work — by 
year-end. 

Labor activists echoed the dismal forecasts. 
Despite government job-enhancing projects, 
the absence of an insurance program specif- 
ically for the unemployed will probably cause a 
rise in poverty, they said. 

“We don’t need time; we need government 
commitment,” said Mabel An of Gxfam Hong 
Kong, which studies issues of poverty and 
unemployment. (AP, Reuters, Bloomberg) 


Nippon Trust Sees Loss Over Loan Write-Offs 


Bloomberg News 

TOKYO — Nippon Trust Bank 
ttLtd., a subsidiary or Japan’s largest 
gender. Bank of Tokyo-Mitsubishi 
Ltd., reversed its profit outlook 
Monday, saying it expected to post a 
loss in die year to March 31 as it 
writes off more bad loans than 
planned. 

The smallest of Japan’s seven 
major trust banks reversed its out- 
look to a loss of 84.5 billion yen 
($705 million) from an forecast for a 
500 million yen parent net profit. 

The bank also reversed die fore- 
cast for its parent pretax results to a 
loss of 84 million yen from a 1 
billion yen profit. 

The net loss will be the fourth in 
the past five years as the bank con- 
tinues to write off bad loans. 

Nippon Trust and other lenders 
are writing off trillions of yen in bad 


loans, many of which went sour as 
Japanese real estate prices plunged 
in the early 1990s. 

“I came to the bank four years 
ago, and it finally looks tike we are 
coming to the end of our bad assets . 
problem,” said President Tomoaki 


The bank said it would write off 


about 100 billion yen in bad loam 
for the year, up from 17 billion yen 
originally planned. 

It said it would raise 38.1 billion 
yen from the sale of 220 million new 
subordinated shares at 173 yea per 
share to Bank of Tokyo-Mztenbishi 
on March 15. 

The bank said it planned to nse 


money raised to write off bad 
loans. 

The sale will raise the number of 
Nippon Trust’s outstanding subor- 
dinated shares to 500 milli on -from 
280 million. 

Nippon Trust Bank rose 2 yen to 
175, awl Bank of Tokyo-Mitsnbishi 
rose 15 yen to 1,400. 


oui- 

fora Committed to IMF, Thais to Sell 3 State Banks 


Agence France-Presse 

BANGKOK— Thailand will sell 
three state banks tins year under its 
commitments to the international 
Monetary Fond, the Central Bank of 
Thailand said Monday. 

Bangkok Metropolitan Bank 
PGL, Siam City Bank Public Co. 
Ltd. and Radanasin Bank PCL are 


expected to hit the marke r later in 
1999, an assistant bank governor, 
Tarisa Watgase, said. 

Mr: Tansa said the sale of the 
three banks had been delayed in the 
hope of getting a better pace and to 
give potential buyers mere time. 

The government would sell 75 
percent of its holdings in each bank 


and would continue to hold 25 per- 
cent. The rest could be sold later. 

Bangkok Metropolitan Bank and 
Siam City Bank were nati»n«li»vi 
last year as port of comprehensive 
reforms to the banking sector, gutted 
by Thailand’s economic crisis. 

Radanasin Bank was set up last 
year with government capital. 


Elections 
Called Key 
For Jakarta 


CeeaaedbtOrrSBgFnmOtipcaehet 

JAKARTA — The U.S. deputy 
Treasury secretary, Lawrence Sum- 
mers, said Monday that Indonesian 
elections, planned for June, were a 
key to the country’s f uture econom- 
ic growth. 

Jakarta must not underestimate 
“the importance the international 
community attaches to (he conduct 
of the June elections,” Mr. Sum- 
mers said after meeting with Pres- 
ident B J. Habibie. The polls are “a 
key factor to instill greater confi- 
dence in Indonesia's economic fu- 
ture and restore the potential for 
rapid economic growth,” he said. 

Mfr. Summers, who arrived here 
Sunday from Singapore, is on a five- 
nation Asian four to assess the way 
the region is coping with its eco- 
nomic slowdown, wTHfijaig have 
said. Mr. Summers said the June 7 
general elections had to go smoothly 
to assure foreign investors of In- 
donesia's political stability. The 
elections will be the first democratic 
voting in Indonesia since 1955. 

Mr. Simunere airo praised Indone- 
sia's efforts at improving its financial 
stability but called for farther steps to 
spur a return of investor confidence. 

“There has been some progress 
in the past months on a number of 
issues relating to financial stabil- 
ity,” he said, “though it’s essential 
to make better progress.” 

-Indonesia is grapplin g with its 
first recession in three decades and 
is banking an a $49 billion aid pack- 
age from the International Monetary 
Fund to help it recover. 

It also recently embarked on a 
program to recapitalize its shattered 
hanking system and is trying to put 
in place bankruptcy laws to revive 
interest among foreign investors. 

Mr. Summers declined to specify 
an appropriate level for the rupiah, 
whose plunge in 1997 precipitated 
the country’s economic crisis. The 
dollar was quoted at 8,914 rupiah 
Monday. (Bloomberg, AFP) 
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lMcnodonal Henid Tribune 


Very brief ys * 

• Sefyu Ltd-, Japan's fifth biggest supermarket chain, is to* 
post a loss fora second straight year, and is to sell a potion of 
its stake in Ryohin Keikaku Co. Seiyu expects a parent-' 
company net loss of 14 billion yen ($1155 million) for the 
year through February. 

• Sanwa Bank Ltd. is to buy a 30 percent stake in the 
brokerage Universal Securities Ltd. from Daiwa Securities” 
Ltd. The bank declined to disclose the price. 

• Pakistan froze the accounts of Hub Power Co, the coun-_ 
try’s biggest power producer, for a second time this month,- - 
saying the company failed to pay about 2 billion rupees ($47 
million) in taxes, a Hub Power executive said. 

• China has disciplined 1,273 local officials for imposing \ 
random fees on businesses, the official Xinhua news agency- - 
said. It said more titan 18,000 cases of arbitrary levies had - 
been dealt with. 

• Woolworths LttL’s first-half profit rose 4 percent, to 187.5“ 
million Australian dollars ($1 19 million), but the earnings 
were below expectations as costs from setting up new dis- ,’ 
tribution centers ate into profit 

• Comalco Ltd, Australia’s largest aluminum producer, said . . 

its second-half profit fell a worse-than-expected 12 percent 
after slum ping aluminum prices. Earnings for the six months. 
ended Dec. 31 fell to 112.3 million Australian dollars from 
128 miltinn dollars. Bloomberg. Reuters. AFP 
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SOCCO! FIFA, world soccer's 
governing body , ruled Monday that 
the English Football Association’s 
decision to allow a match played 
Feb. 16 between Arsenal and Shef- 
field United to be replayed was 
proper. 

The replay was in doubt because 
FIFA had questioned whether the 
FA had the power to grant a replay 
after Arsenal had won the original 
game, 2-1. The new match is sched- 
uled for Tuesday. 

Sheffield United had protested 
that Arsenal's winning goal in the 
first game was scored unfairly 
when a Sheffield player was in- 
jured. and Arsenal had agreed to 
replay the gome. Having initially 
landed the FA for acting in the 
interests of fair play, FIFA then 
ordered an inquiry to see if the FA 
had broken its rules. (AP, Reuters) 

Rodman Is Set to Sign 

basketball The frec-agent for- 
ward Dennis Rodman said Monday 
that be would signacontract with the 
Los Angeles Lakers later in the day. 
providing die team with one of the 
most prolific rebounders in National 
Basketball Association history. 

Rodman, who declined to dis- 
cuss details of his new contract, said 
at a news conference in Beverly 
Hills, California, that he missed en- 
tertaining fans. He said be might 
play Thursday when tire Lakers 
take on the Los Angeles Clippers. 
The Lakers said they would issue a 
statement later Monday. 

“I want to give the people what 
they want,” Rodman said. 

f Bloomberg ) 

Tyson Medication Change 

boxing Mike Tyson had been 
taken off an antidepressant drug az 
the direction of a jail physician two 
days before he threw a television 
set in a Mazy land jail, a source close 
to the fighter said. 

The incident prompted jail of- 
ficials to lock Tyson in an isolation 
cell and could lead to Anther jail 
time for die former heavyweight 
champion. A source close to Tyson 
said jail officials stopped giving 
him the antidepressant Zoloft two 
days before the Friday incident. 
The medication was stepped after 
Tyson refused to let a prison psy- 
chologist examine him. (AP) 

Haas Climbs Rankings 

ten ms Tommy Haas of Ger- 
many overpowered Jim Courier, 
6-4, 6-1, to win the $825,000 
Kroger St Jude tennis tournament 
in Memphis on Sunday and his first 
tide on the ATP tour. The victory 
moved Haas into die top 20 in the 
world for the first time. Courier was 
hampered by a foot injury. (AP) 

'Wihner Mizell Dies at 68 


BASEBALL Wilmer Mizell, 68, 
the farmer major-league baseball 
pitcher and North Carolina con- 
gressman, died Sunday while vis- 
iting his wife’s family in Texas. 

Mizell represented North Car- 
olina's 5th District from 1968 to 
1974. From 1952 to 1962, Mizell 
pitched for the St Louis Cardinals, 
Pittsburgh Pirates and New York 
Mels. , (AP) 


^ Rendh^Sribims 

Sports 


World Roundup 


FIFA Backs Replay 


Cold-Shooting Pistons 
Scorched by the Spurs 

Detroit’s 64 Points Is Lowest-Ever Team Total 


The Associated Press 

Tim Duncan scored 17 points and 
grabbed 14 rebounds as the Spurs shut 
down coid-sbooting Detroit 

“Field goal percentage, that’s where 
the game is,” me Detroit coach, Alvin 
Gentry, said after his Pistons lost, 85-64, 
in San Antonio on Sunday. “If you shoot 
25 percent, you axe not going to beat 
anybody in this league." 

It was tbe second time in a week the 

Pistons sec a team record for fewest 
points in a game, scoring only 69 in a 
loss to the Kmcks on Feb. 15. 

“Maybe the construction project 
downtown needed some more bncks — 
we sure provided them today,” said 
Grant HiU, who led Detroit with 16 
points, bat was only five of 21 from the 

Paean ao, Nat* 79 Mark Jackson 
didn’t score until only 0.6 seconds were 
left in the game, but that basket was 
enough to give In diana a victory. 

After Keith Van Horn put visiting 
New Jersey in front, 79-78, With 10.3 
seconds left, the Pacers drew up an in- 
bounds play for Reggie Miller. When 
Miller couldn’t get free, Chris Mnllin 
found Jackson with 4.1 seconds left. 

Jackson hit a running j ump shot over 
the outstretched aims of Jayson Wil- 
liams, the New Jersey center. Mnllin led 
the Pacers with 21 points, while Van 
Horn paced the Nets with 25. 

Haflio ioa, B o ch a u S3 In Oriando, 
Nick Anderson and Darrell Armstrong 
each scored 19 points and Penny 
Hardaway had 16 points and 1 1 assistsas 
the Magic handed Houston its third loss 
in four games. 

Hakeem Olajuwon led the Rockets 


with 21 points and 10 rebounds. Scottie 
Pippen had 19 points but was ejected 
during the second half — in which he 
missed all four of his shots — after bis 
second technical fool that resulted from 
verbal exchanges with the officials. 

■Mow 102 , Giu B w 07 In Toronto, 
Vince Carter scored 27 points, including 
five high-flying dunks, to lead the Rap- 
tors over Vancouver in the first NBA 
game played at die new Air Canada 


Kevin Willis added 17 points and 15 
rebounds, Doug Christie scored 17, and 
Charles Oakley added 12 points for 
Toronto, including some key jumpers 
down tbe stretch. 

TkntMnratm 102 , Kings so In Min- 
neapolis, Joe Smith’s season-high 30 
points led Minnesota to its third con- 
secutive lOO^xrint game. 

Stephon Marbuxy had 23 points and 
15 assists for his third consecutive 
double-double. Kevin Garnett had 22 
points and a season-high 19 rebounds. 
Smith also had a double-double with 13 
rebounds. 

SupM-Sonic* 92, Lakwrm 89 Gary 
Payton scored 26 points and Olden Poly- 
nice had 15 points and a season-high 17 
rebounds as the host SuperSooics 
downed the Lakers. 

Los Angles got 27 points and 10 re- 
bounds from Shaquillc O’Neal, who 

thought he was manhandled by Poly- 
nice. “Every team plays hack-a-Shaq 
defense, and I still don’t get the calls,’ f 
he said. “I’m going to start to break 
peop le u^>. Whatever it takes. I hope they 

In games reported in late editions, 
Monday: 

Kndw 79, Birite «3 The Bolls, playing 
in their only network television appear- 
ance of the season, tied their franchise 


On First Visit to UCLA, 
Syracuse Gets Mugged 


The Associated Pros 

UCLA gave Syracuse a firsthand look 
at all its tradition — and a glimpse of its 
glory days, too. 

In the first-ever basketball meeting 
between the schools, the No. 15 Bruins 

confused No. 24 Syracuse with a full- 
court press that produced a 93-69 rout in 
Los Angeles on Sunday. 

For many years, UCLA used its trade- 
mark press to win championships. The 
current Bruins turned back die clock and 
turned on the intensity to break open a 
close game. 

“We didn't let up — we were re- 
lentless defensively the whole game, 
arid I think that was die big payoff,” said 
Baron Davis, who led UCLA with 27 
points. “We had no little breakdowns, 
and we just kept the pressure on." 

UCLA (19-7) led by six points early 
in tbe second half before its press forced 
several turnovers that resulted in a 10-0 
run. The Orangemen (18-9) never got 
closer than 10 points the rest of the way. 
The freshman JaRon Rush scored a sea- 
son-high 23 points and played a key role 
in UCLA’s {ness. 


Two Los Angeles natives led Syra- 
cuse; Tony Bland, a reserve, had 16 
points, and Jason Hart had 15. 

No. a mcMBM St. SB, No. IB VHaeon- 

*in si Michigan State clinched its first 
outright Big Ten tide since 1990 with its 
14th straight victory. 

Morris Peterson scored 13 points for 
the Spartans (25-4 overall. 14-1 Big 
Ten), who shared the conference tide 
with Illinois last season. Ty Calderwood 
hit three 3-pointers in the final 1:29 for 
visiting Wisconsin (21-6, 9-5). 


No. 5 Mihail 91, Georgia Itch BO 

Steve Francis scored 22 points and 
Maryland wrapped up second place in 
the Atlantic Coast Conference with a 
victory at Georgia Tech (14-13, 5-9). 
Laron Profit had 17 points for the Ter- 
rapins (23-4, 11-3). 

No. 9 Cincinnati 91, LoutariUc 78 Pete 
Mickeal scored 28 points and Cmdnnati 
won at home, tying Louisville for first 
place in Conference USA’s American 
Division. 

No. 20 bafiana 73, Michigan 71 Luke 

Recker made 22 of 25 foul shots and 
Indiana won at home. Recker had 24 
points and Larry Richardson bad 18 
points and 12 rebounds for tbe Hoosiers 
(20-9, 7-7 Big Ten). 



J % 


John RMbraitfAgoncn Franc*- FVeMr 

Rik Smite of the Pacers lofting a shot over New Jersey Nets defenders. 



record for fewest points in a game. 

The visitors needed a three-point play 
from Kernel David and a tough jumper 
in die lane by Cory Carr in the final 80 
seconds to reach 63 points. 

Wfeard* 88, CaMcs 75 fa Washington, 
Mitch Richmond scored 25 points and 


Meissnitzer Is Victorious 

Giant-Slalom Triumph Big Step Toward Tide 


The Associated Press 

ARE. Sweden — Alexandra Meiss- 
nitzer, maintaining her winning form 
from Ihe recent World Alpine Ski 
Championships, beat, a follow Aus- 
trian, Anita Wachter, by 65 hun- 
dredths of a second Monday night to 
virtually clinch the Wbdd Cop giant 
slalom title. 

Competing under the lights on tbe 
world's only illuminated giant slalom 
course, Meissnitzer had a combined 
time of 2 minutes, 12^7 seconds after 
two near-perfect runs, ft was the ninth 
victory of the season and fourth in the 
giant slalom for Meissnitzer, who ex- 
tended her lead in the overall stand- 
ings. 

She now leads Wachter in the giant 
slalom, 620 points to 436, and needs 
only a pair of top-30 finishes in the last 
two races to clinch the tide. Meiss- 
nitzer, who led after the first run, also 
has a chance to win the seasonal 
downhill and super-G tides. 

Wachter, racing on one of her fa- 
vorite hills where she clinched the 1994 
World Cup giant slalom tide, finished 
second in 2:13.62. Andrine Flemmen 
of Norway, the silver medalist ahead of 
Wachter in the World Championships 


at Vail, Colorado earlier this month, 
was third in 2:14.80. 

Martina Ertljlastyear’s winner here 
and the Worltit ^fo giant slalom cham- 
.gfea^dnisseti a gate intEe&strun. and 
was disqualified. 

The race MflffiCt&y marked the return 
of the women’s World Cup circuit 
after tfre World Championships and 
was the first of four events this week. 

A night slalom is scheduled far 
Tuesday and another giant slalom is to 
be held under the lights Wednesday 
before die first-ever women's sprint 
downhill on tbe Bernhard. Russi-de- 
signed Olympia course on Saturday. 

■ Myliyla 2 for 2 in Nordic Events 

Mika Myliyla of Finland grabbed a 
second tide in as many cross-country 
events in the 10-kilometer classic- 
style race at the Nordic Skiing World 
Champ ion ships on Monday, as Bjorn 
Daehlie, the Norwegian star, faded 
into fifth place, Reuters reported from 
Ramsau, Austria. 

Myliyla defied heavy snow and 
strong winds to win ahead of Alois 
Stadlober of Austria and Oddbjom 
Hjdmeset of Norway. Myliyla won 
his first gold in the 30-fcQometer race. 
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Flyers Down 


2-1, to Climb 

Back on Top 

7%e Associated Press. '..'tfl 

The Philadelphia Flyers ended their 
-brief pimnp and climbed bade into first 
place in tbe Eastern Conference whfr'a 
victory over one of the National Hockey 
League’s other elite teams. ' 

The Flyers, who had dropped out & 
first when they lost to Ottawa oh Sat- 

unlay, beat the visiting Pittsburgh Pen- 
guins, 2-1, on Sunday to overtake the. 
Senators in the standings. 

“There’s no question about it, they’re 
a great team,” said Jaromir Jagr of the 
Penguins, the league’s leading scorer, 
who was shut out by the Flyers.: 

Before Sunday, the Flyers had won 
only one of them previous seven games. 
The victory Sunday night 'gave them, a .. 
one-point lead over the Senators. 1:. jj-. 

“ft was a huge game for us." said th«^ 
Philadelphia goal tender, Ron HextaU,' 
who made two big saves in the final 90 
seconds. .... * 

Eric Undros scored his 34th goal aid 
John LeClair had two assists for Phil- 
adelphia in a game that featured toe 
league’s top three scorers: Jagr, Lindrps 
and LeQair. The Penguins lost their ‘ 
third straight after a 10 -game winning 
streak and have dropped nine straight in 


Rod Strickland bad 20 points; nine re- 
bounds and nine assists as the Wizards 
downed Boston. 

Rick Pitino, the Boston coach, tried to 
shake his team up by sitting three reg- 
ulars at the start of the game, but tbe 
strategy backfired. 


HextaU stopped Stu Barnes’s shot 
with 90 seconds remaining for one of his 
19 saves, and Jagr was stripped of toe 
puck in front of tbe net with five seconds 
left to keep thc Flyers in front . 

. star* 1 , Avalnch* i Patrick Roy r tbe 
Colorado goalie, made - 23 saves in- - 
eluding a couple in overtime to preserve 
a tie in Dallas in- a showdown between 
the two division leaders in the Western 
Conference. • . - ■ 

The Stars swarmed the net in toett 
overtime period, but Roy turned backr 
shots by Pat Veibeek and Derian Hatch- 
er. Ed Belfonr was strong for the Sta& 
stopping 17 shots. The Avalanched 
Chris Drury and the Stars’ Brett Hull 
were toe only pLayers to find the net 
Ited Wng* 4, Sabm 4 Vyacheslav 
Kozlov’s third goal of the game iiMbe 
third period gave Detroit a tie with 
visiting Buffalo. 

Kozlov & shot- from the top of toe 
face-off circle midway through toe peri- 
od deflected in off defenseman James 
Patrick’s stick and allowed Kozlov to 
finish with a goal in each period. 

Brains 5, Wackhawfca 3 In. Chicago, 
Dmitri Khristich scored three goals as 
Boston beat the Blackhawks and 
snapped a three-game losing streak. * 
Ray Bourque, Sergei Samsonov and 
Cameron Maim, who had his first NHL 
goal, also scored for Boston. . 

The Bruins led, 4-0, early in the^R* 
second period before goals by Alex 
Zhamnov, Chris Chelios and Eric Daze 
cut toe Boston advantage to 4-3 after 40 
minutes. 

Hmvicanss 4, Isla nd ers 1 Jeff O’Neill 
scored far toe second time in as many 
days since returning from a neck injury, 
and Carolina beat the visiting New York 
I slan d ers. O’Neill’s goal helped Car- 
olina score three times in toe opening 18 
minutes . 

Hangars 2, OBars 1 Eric LaCTOIX 
scored his first goal of die season 45 
seconds into overtime to give the New 
York Rangers a victory in Edmonton. 
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By John Strege 
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PACIFIC PALISADES, California 
— &nie Hi* kij n ^j a utern r eminder fog* 
golf is not the two-man game that it 
ostensibly had become. 

Els, making his 1999 U.S. PGA Tour 
debut, outplayed Tiger Woods and Dav- 
id Duval and overtook the third-round 
; Ted Tryba, on Sunday to win the 
Nissan Open by two strokes. He closed 
; fwith a tbree-nnder-^>ar itxmd of 68 at the 
' Riviera Country Club. Woods andltyba 
J both bogeyed foe 18th hole and finished 
' tied for second with Davis Love. Duval 
i finished in a tie far fifth. 

- Els was married an New Year’s Eve 
■ and has flayed only force events since, 
' twomhis native Soufo Africa and one in 
Australia. He won foe South African 
PGA Championship, but otherwise had 
become foe forgotten man in the wake of 

• the blossoming Duval- Woods rivalry. 

“I’m still six wins behind them, es- 
pecially behind David,” Els said. “I 
" would like to think of myself as maybe 
’ No. 3 at foe moment” Eis’s victory was 
the sixth in his career on the PGA Tbnr. 

1 It was worth $504,000. 

- In 1995 at foe PGA Championship at 
Riviera, Els took a 3-stroke lead into the 
-tob final roand, shot 72 and finished third 
^ hchmd Steve EDtington and Colin Mont- 
, gomerie. 

Els, a two-time U.S. Opoa dbampion, 
began foe final round two strokes behind 
1 Tryba and tied wifo Woods and Love for 
' second. Duval began play four strokes 
behind Tryba. Duval shot a69.bat never 
' threatened foe lead. Woods shot a70 and 
"came to the ISfohole wifo a chance to tie 
-after Els had bogeyed the hole in front of 
’ him by missing a 4-foot putt. 

Woods drove the ball in foe fairway, 
"but lost his approach shot to foe right. 
Theball rolled aownbefamd a concession 

• stand, effectively ending ins chances. 



Roma Helps Itself and a Rival 

Draw With Fiorentina Assures Lazio of Solo Perch Atop Serie A 


Roam 


Carlos Llamosa of the U.S. heading the hall over Chile’s Reinaldo Navia. 


Young U.S. Team Wins 

fkteran Dooley Bids Adieu With Chile Victory 


Sew York Tones Service 

FORT LAUDERDALE, Florida — 
Thomas Dooley got a dose look at foe 
future of U.S. soccer, even as he was 
bidding fira unpn to intewatimBil compe- 
tition. From what foe 37-ycar-old defend- 
er could see, Ms team is on the upswing. 

“We’re definitely doing tinny the 
right way,” said Dooley, who played his 

81st yirf final iniwnatinnal match for the 

United States on Sunday in a 2-1 vktray 
overChfle. “There’s alot of young talent 
here, a kit of depth. It just lakes time.” 


Every U.S. starter was under 30 ex- 
cept for Dooley. Of the 22 players on the 
roster, 17 have played five or fewer 
matckftg for foe U.S. ream 
Ben Olsen, 21, the youngest player on 
the U.S. team, opened foe scaring in the 
58fo minu te of his mtematirmal debut. 

Roberto Cartes boomed a foot past 
goalie Tom Presthus in foe 64th rnmute 
to level the score. A minute later, a shot 
by Fddjft Lewis ricocheted off dcfimd w 
Pablo Contreras for foe game-winner. It 
was Lewis's first international goal 


Lazio, when it drew, 0-0, at Hoxentina. 

The result, in a late ff*me Sunday 
night left Lazio, which won earlier in the 
day, alone at the too of Serie A for the 
first time since October 1974. 

Roma, which lies in eighth place, 13 
points behind Lazio, may not be able to 
win the league tide, but it gave a lift to its 
home city wifo its play in Florence. 

In die streets of Rome on Sunday 
night, Lazio fans sang a hit of the 1980s, 
written to eddbrate Roma's 1983 league 
championship: “Grazie, Roma.” 

Roma outplayed Fiorentina and 
would have claimed its first away vic- 
tory since April 1998 if not for foe ex- 
cellent goalkeeping of Francesco Toldo 
and foe sturdy goal posts. 

Paolo Sergio hit foe post in foe first 
half, and Toldo, playing nis 300th. match 
in Serie A, saved bravely at foe feet of 
Damiauo Tommasi and Sergio’s team- 
mate, Fabio Junior, in foe second half. 

When Aldair’s last-minute baaHw fi- 
nally found Toldo oat of position, An- 
sehrto Robbiati cleared the ball off the 

Itnft 

Without Gabriel Batistuta, who had 
scored 18 goals in 20 matches before 
twisting knee ligaments two weeks ago, 
Fiorentina has failed to scene in 277 
minutes of Serie A play. 

Not even the return of Edmundo could 
make up for the absence of Batistuta. 
The Brazilian, whose refusal to postpone 
a trip to Carnival in Rio de Janeiro after 
Batiknta's injury earned foe wrath of 
players and fans,nad a chance to redeem 
himself with foe last kick of the first 
half. 

But with the goal at his mercy, Ed- 
mondo’s shot hit foe top of a defender’s 
bwut and s«lari over foe w* 

BRAZIL Chibs in Brazil are also count- 
ing foe costs, of CamivaL After Pah- 
mearas snuggled to overcome a modest 
opponent in the Brazilian Cop, Luiz Fe- 
lipe Scolari, the team’s coach, said his 
players were overweight 


“The players are two and three kilos 
too heavy, and if you add that up it makes 
our team 15 to 20 kilos overweight,” he 
said. 

The club distributed a list of foe play- 
ers wifo their current weights and ideal 
weights. The biggest offender, accord- 

World Soccer Roundup 

ing to the list, was foe midfielder Ro- 
gerio, overweight by 4.5 kilograms (10 
pounds). “When they crane back from 
Carnival, they think it’s acceptable be- 
cause it’s Carnival,' ’ Scolari said. * 'Then 
it's Easter, they eat a lot of chocolate, and 
they think that's all right as welL” 

The Brazilian Cup is a knockout con- 
test which, in foe early stages, pits top 
clubs such as Ptihneiras against oppo- 
nents from remote parts of foe country. 

P&bneiras fell behind in foe ninth 
minntg to the unrated Sao Raimundo, 
from the Amazon rain forest, turning the 
game around only after Nailton, foe Sao 
Raimundo goalkeeper, banged his head 
against the crossbar making a save and 
had to leave foe game. Palmeiras (hen 
scored three goals in foe last 20 minutes 
against his replacement to win, 3-1. 


AMENTUM A players’ strike preven- 
ted any action in the Clausum, or closing 
championship, which had been set tp 
stan Feb. 13. \ 

The players are protesting a court 
order that has suspended the second anh 
third divisions because of repeated trou- 
ble wifo fan violence. i 

The top-division players say they art* 
striking m solidarity with their loweij- 
di vision colleagues. They will play, 
however, in South Africa's club com- 
petition — the Libertadores Cup — anp 
in national team matches, i 

spain Atletico Madrid discovered 
Monday that Fernando Correa, its top 
scorer, would miss the rest of the season 
with a broken fibula and ligament dam- 
age. ' J 

Atletico is already without Correa s 
strike partner, Kiko Narvaez, for foe re& 
of foe season after recent operations oh 
his ankles. | 

Correa was injured in a tackle by 
Agustin Aranzabal. Real Socicdad s 
Spanish international defender. Sunday 
in a match won by Real, 3-2. < 

The Uruguayan- bom striker is As- 
letico’s leading scorer this season, with 
eight goals. 


Northern Ireland Pursues Catholic Fans 


The Associated Press 

BELFAST — Northern Ireland 
soccer administrators said they had 
launched a campaign to stamp out 
sectarian chanting at foe national 
team’s home games. The campaign is 
part of an attempt to persuade more 
Northern Ireland Catholics to watch 
the teamplay. 

Anti-Catholic chanting has long 
been common at Northern Ireland 
matches at Windsor Park stadium in 
Belfast 

The campaign follows a poll that 
showed that only 20 percent of Cath- 


olics would watch Northern Ireland 
play if it qualified again for the World 
Cup. • 

“Clearly the singing of Unionist \ 
songs is a deterrent to non-Unionists 1 
going to Windsor Park,” said David 
Bowen, foe secretary general of the 
Northern Irish Football Association. 

“I would love to see the day when 
thousands of Catholics and Protest- 
ants filled Windsor Park for Northern 
Ireland matches,” Bowen said. 
“When people stop throwing stones 
and shouting on foe streets, it will stop 
in foe football grounds.” 
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17) b Motto 8-13 3-2 21, Miter 4-12 84 to 
51 CWHam 133. 


Men 

TOP SB 

HMm-Ot (M drt. tallrtkc 014) 5551. 
ta-SHantad B>4 det Geoigfa Tedi 9T-40 l 
■ a-tttertMi 05« def. Loubrita 91-71. 
IteU BCU OM) «. 0^21 PCTC 0*4393-69.. 


I. Duke (TOO 

Z Auburn 

X MkNgai St (I) 

4. Comtncfiait 

5. Maytaod 
& Stanford 

7. Arizona 

8. St. Johns 
P.Qndnntdl 
to Ohio St 

II. Miami 
12. Utah 
IXttadudcy 

U North Carolina 
15. UCLA 
toWteconain 


Pte 

27-1 1^74 

25-1 1485 

254 1417 

23-2 1372 

244 1481 

22-5 1331 

204 1,253 

224 1,213 10 

244 L203 9 

214 1,135 11 

195 1X66 15 

224 1XC 12 

21-7 1A16 6 

21-7 821 14 

19-7 815 16 

214 772 13 


HartfadSA Boston U. 78 
Rhode Maid 7X St Jnoopfa f 47 
Saton Haim IMgam55 
Memphis 81, Mon^rtte 79 
tLCoroBtaStMTlitaadO 
VMtatn8T,Atabana7& OT 
Nata Damn71, Wert Vhgtoki 0 
WOMEN 
mpRB 

Ri.iTm.asa tortto n^n ua am 7249. 
ite.2 Itodm BM) det Northwertem 71-4*. 
Nn.9 aa mol (M del. Rtahaand 10B44. 
Ite.1 DtaeOMO del Ma.ll ILC Cteff 88-78L 
■to-M Vkrtte TWrOH) dec. a Wash.4444. 
Ha n Tana Tail DM) <M. Nebraska 7S4Z. 
Pa.M e a n rt Q gsrtdetArtcanra»9842. 
ta.UNaQSMQOM)<M. Ohio State 7742. 
Ite-P ta rt* awidetHartda Stole 7455. 
■•.TtOngmaM) del. Arizona 82-74. 

■a. a bo» am dot Ctd Poly-Sun Lute 
Obispo 8*40. 

■tel a OMI tostto AUnlmtopI 84-77. 

taStawao (TH) del. VMab0tlQ259. 

THE ARMEN’S Top 25 


TUp SB moron to Ttan AP’i mogfa c o O a g a 
‘ prtLerttelel p te n ee nt a e hper- 


:i7.CrttofCharierton- •25-2.- ':: 464. to: 

-.14 lam. 17-7 482 20 

jllEtaifdo - . 184 -....392 23 

2atn«fflM ' 289 38tf" 19 

21. Now Medco 214 263 24 

22. Tews 17-10 158 — 

23. Purdue 159 15* 17 

24-Stttojw 189 139 21 

24 Tam pie 18-8 139 — 

(Wan receMng rates: Tennessee 127. 
Arionns 1 to Mtanostai 8a Wastdngton4B, 
Knnw4X Uwinto4X Gonzngn2a MUM, 
OhtoiaMiraoerito Detroit 140kUnn» 14 
Oklahoma SLtoMMnySt 14, Mbrtralppi 4 
SW Missouri 5t 4 Toledo 4 Tutsa 4 XmrterS, 
Mississippi St X Stone X Rutgers X 
Deknrore 1. EvamvBo 1, Kent l, N. Arizona 
1, Nebraska 7. 


NORDIC SKIING 


Would Champioh«wp8 

auto's lOKCftssncsL 

HOWMVm HAMM. AUSfflM 

1. MBco Myflytae. Hnkmd,24 mkw 192 sec 
X AW* StodMtf* Austria 2434J 
X Odd-Bian Hfetmeset Norwoy, 2437.1 
4. Atoert Proknitam, Rusrta 24388 
4 Btom Doehtte Norway; 24^46 


4 Eriln Jevna Nonray. 24-440 
7. Jack Moa Estonia 24M3 
8 Espcn Blwvtg, Norway, 2432J) 

9.MkhoB Ivanov, Russia 25*49 
to FnMoVotousa Italy. 25-056 

WOOUIt'S SK OAOSKAL 
MONDAY IN MU8MJ, AUSTRIA 

1. Bento Marflnserv Nor. 12 irdn. 498 sec 

2. Olga Do nflerm, Russia 13JS25 

3. K. NeutnannwaCzediRepalx, 135)7.0 

4. Sveta no Nageykina Russia, 13:148 

5. Nton GavrilyiriL Russia. 1 3:192 

& Valentino Shevchenko. Ukraine, 1330.1 
7. Irina Taranonlto-Tenllo Ukraine, 13305 
XStetonio Betanando Italy, 133X5 
9. Krtsfina Smlgun. Estonia, 133X7 
Itt-SopWo Vtemeove, France, 1334.5 
amuN'i gunt muon 

UOflOAY IN ABE. SWEDEN 

1. A.'MdsstfflfertALsfrio) l mbw 0X06 toe 

2. Anjfn'WbcMet' {Ro^riaJf f03J8 "... 

3. Artjrinp filesnoiw (Norvruy) 1 0424 

4. San]a Ne( (Srrtlzertand) 1 0428 

i Debomh Compagnohi (Ihdy) 1 0445 
4 Anna Otiasson [Sweden) 1 0447 
7. Spate Pretnnr QlovenW 1 0447 
X Karin Raton (Swfizertand) 1 0450 

9. Leflo Pktord (France) 1 04J2 

10. At* Paenm (Sweden) 1 0539 


IUUJUM FIRST DIVinOH 

FlorentaaftASRomaO ■ 

STANDwaB: Lazte44Roientino4X AC4U- 
tan 43 AC Parma 41, Urtnese 34 in- 
te twatonalB 34 Juventus 3X AS Roma 3t 
Botogno 32, Bart 24 Contort 24 Perugio 24 
Venezia 24 Vicenza 2a S ampdnrlo 2ft Pi- 
acenza 19, SatenAma lft ErapoS-x 14 NatJ: 
Empol deducted 2 paints by dbdpOnoryconf 
mission. , 


1UA0UI 


AloveiX Tenerife 1 
Ovtadol.MaflorcoS 
Real 5odedad X Atletico de Madrid 1 
EspanyrtX Deparfivo2 
Sakmaicu X VBaneal 0 
ValendoftVaBodotal 
Celia a Barcelona 0 

STANDINGS: Borcetana 44 Mallorca 41, 
porflvo Catnna 3& Cette 34 Valencia 37, 
Madrid 37, Alhletlc Bnbaa 37, Oviedo 34, Rcrt 
Sodedod 3X-Zaragoaa 33 , Aflefloo Madrgf 
32, Espanynl 31, Betts 31, vmarreal 27, 
ring 24 VaHodtad 24 Srtamanca 22. 

21, Ertremadum 21, Tenerife 19. 

iNTEWNATHMAl. FBIEMPiYf 

FORT UAUDOBULR, FLA. 

United Slates xchOel 



Wimbledon a Aston VBto o 
STANDMGSiMiindwrierUnBad 54 Chelsea 
54 Arsenal 49, Aston Villa 44 Leeds 42, L7V- 
erpool 39, Derby 37, Wert Kan 37 . Whnbte- 
don 34 Nwroostfe 34 Middlesbrough 3X 
Sheffield Wednesday 32, Tottenham 32. 
Leicester 3a Everton 27, Chariton 24 Black- 
bom 24 Coventry 24 Southampton 2X Not- 
tingham Forestl 4 


Bootegnel Lite 2 

Lens 3 Marseille 1 

Ports St Germain l Nades 1 act 

(Nantes quoHy 5-4 on penalties) 

Amlem (Dhr 2) l L* Havre 0 

Gatngamp <Div 2) 2 Strasbourg 1 aet 


Bnrt um of Msaen Open on lha I 
yard (435 3 iter ), p^71 RMora i 
Chib oourao In PaeMe Pefiaadas, Crtlfemla: 

68- 66-68-68 — 27tl 
796961 -72-272 
67-68-65-70 — 27? 

69- 45-6870— 279 

67- M -67-68 — 27B 

66-71 -67-69-270 
71-69-6flHto-77tl 
66-67-72^49—24 

68- 71-70-66 — 27f 
71-66-70-68— 27J> 
71-6866-70 — 27E 
686967-71 — 778 
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ART BUCHWALD 


The Next Big Scandal 


N EW YORK — It's over 
— make do mistake 
about it — it’s over. It’s over 
for Larry King and Geraldo 
Rivera. It’s over for Pat 
Buchanan and Robert Novak 
and all the IV lawyers and 
White House spin donors and 
House prosecutors and news- 
paper headline writers — 
over and out. 

The question is, "What do 
we do now?” We can’t justsit 
around with no 
president to im- 
peach. 

We have to 
come up with a 
Scandal. May- 
be not one- as 
Big as hying a 
president of the 
United States, _ ,-j- 

but at the same & uC hwaId 
time something that will feed 
the country's appetite for bad 
news — 24 hours a day. 

What about the volleyball 
scandal? Don't tell me you 
haven’t heard about the fixed 
games in volleyball? It has 
now come out that certain Far 
Eastern teams have been 
lowering the net without the 
knowledge of the other side. 
And if that isn’t enough. Fidei 
Castro was caught putting he- 
lium in Cuba's volley bails in- 
stead of pure air. It's not as big 
as Whitewater, but Gcraido 
could coast on it. 



How about the break-in of 
the Miss America Headquar- 
ters at Trump Towers by a 
team of former Nixon second- 
story artists? We don't know 
what they wens looking for, 
but they were caught rod- 
handed try ing on bathing suits 
from the beauty contest. 

Maybe this is not the stuff 
that the American people are 
used to when it comes to big- 
time scandal, but it will have to 
do until the hot news breaks. 

We who live by scandal die 
by scandaL This country was 
conceived in shock and 
thrives on iL 

So what will happen to the 
major players in (he Clinton 
misunderstanding? These are 
my predictions: 

Linda Tripp will get a job 


with the telephone company 
telling people on tape that 


they have the wrong number. 

Monica Lewinsky will be 
signed up as Revlon Model of 
the Year. She will appear on 
the cover of Vogue magazine, 
posing in the very grand jury 
room where she testified. 

Vernon Jordan will become 
assistant secretary of labor, 
dealing with unemployment 
problems in the country. 

Everyone will live happily 
ever after, except Ken Starr, 
who will put up his own 
money to prosecute minor 
figures in Whitewater. 


Voice of the Titanic Is Heard Again 


The Associated Press 

S T. PAUL. Minnesota — The voice of the Titanic, silenced 
for nearly 87 years, boomed deep and steady as one the 
ship's bronze whistles recovered from the ocean floor was 
sounded twice. 

Thousands of people in the streets responded with cheers, 
applause and whistles after the 10-second blasts, which oc- 
curred about two minutes apart shortly after 4 P.M. on Saturday. 
The whistle-soundingteremony was held outside the old Union 
Depot where other artifacts from the Titanic are on display. 

A local promoter. Erich Mische. said his research showed 
that the last time one of the Titanic's whistles was heard was 
12:15 AM., April 15. 1912. after the liner hit the iceberg. 



Out of Purgatory, a French Musical Hit 


By Joan Dupont 

Intenwrional Herald Tribune 


P ARIS — “Les Huissiers,” a 
title dial hisses, which is not 
really a good omen in the theater, is 
a surprise hit Cali it political oper- 
etta, a musical or tragicomedy, the 
play written by Michel Vinaver in 
1957 exposes the lies and face- 
saving ffo unde rings of French min- 
isters during the Algerian War. 

A chorus of five huissiers, or 
ushers, line up in a row, like sleek 
crows cawing out comments on the 
machinations of their masters. 

"They deliver their lines in rapid 
fire, without a lapse, the tempo is 


within die line,” the playwright 
explained. * ‘This contributes to the 


impression of faux mixed with hy- 
pe rrealism. Yet from the txtxnpe 
I'oeO sets to the costumes and. mu- 
sic, everything is authentic ’50s.” 

It took 23 years before the piece 
was staged, 20 more for it to triumph 
in a new version, directed by Alain 
Francon at the Theatre de la Colline 
(through Feb. 28). In this comic- 
cruel montage of current events 
from the past, French audiences find 
timely echoes of the contaminated 
blood scandal and the Elf- Aquitaine 
imbroglio. "Tbe audience brings 
the play up to date — that’s the best 
verdict you can give a work that is 
no longer new, yet not a classic,” 
Vinaver said. "There's always a 
period of purgatory for a play; per- 
haps 40 years was just right” 

Vinaver's first play, “Les 
Coreens,” written in 1955, was set 
during the Korean War, 14 years 
went by before he wrote “Par-des- 
sus bond,” a seven -bour play with 
60 characters, staged in 1973 and 
1983. "Overboard,” in translation, 
was recently performed by The 
American Repertory Theatre in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

These delays do not disturb him. 
"I am an intermittent writer,” he 
said. 

He has never stopped working, 
but has worked under two distinct 
identities. 

As Vinaver (his mother’s name) 
the playwright, his works have 





LwmmlP«U» 

In Michel Vinaver's play, a chorus of ushers comments on machiimtions during the Algerian War. 


been directed by Roger Plane bon 
and Antoine Vitez; as Michel Grin- 
berg (his father's name), he spent 
27 years working for Gillette. 

"You don’t need ambition to 
succeed in business,” he said. 
"You just need to be on time, to 
work within a hierarchy, which was 
interesting, but if you do your work 
well and if tbe otters kill each other 
off. that leaves room for you.” 
Between his two occupations, he 
found balance. "I needed to keep 
them separate, from fear of con- 
tamination, and I never wanted to 
live like an artist, remote from 
everyday life.” 

Gillette was a window on the 
world of politics: When tbe com- 
pany launched the Toni permanent, 
a lobby of French hairdressers tried 
to veto the product saying it was 


dangerous. "We had to counter- 
lobby, so I spent some time in the 
wings of power,” Vinaver sakL 
The crusade of the coiffeurs, of 
short hair versus long hair, the 
launch of home permanents and 
hairpieces make op an ironic sub- 
plot in “Les Hnissrers.” 

Gillette dropped the campaign, 
and Vinaver continued to c limb in 
the hierarchy. After running the 
Belgian subsidiary, be was pro- 
moted to head Gillette Italy, then 
Gillette France. 

In preparing “Les Huissiers,” 
he pounced on the news — bloody 
massacres , the Battle of Algiers — 
as history was being made. 

Afternoons, he clipped newspa- 
pers and photos; mornings, he 
wrote. ‘T had to find a way for the 
bigwigs to express themselves and 


it bad to be a theatrical way. I 
thought of Aristophanes and 
Sophocles: A chorus supplies a 
note of farce and also acts as a link 

between those on the bottom of die 
social ladder and those on top.” 
On stage, Oedipal conflicts are 


played out by the ministers and 
their mini) 


minions, a split version of 
Antigone appears as a angry widow 
and as a loyal secretary. The cast is 
led by Olivier Perrier, Jean-Luc 
Bideau, Dominique Valadie and 
Jeanne Balibar. 

Against the august backdrop of 
the Palais Bourbon, ministers come 
and £o, talking of the previous 


night's dinner party and of how a 
fetching "Tahitian or 


Haitian 

danced on the table.” 

The chorus works as a way of 
zooming in on the political scene. 


exposing it as ‘raw, naked and 
absurd.” The scenes are separated 
by advertising jingles from the 
period, creating the kind of musical 
discord you get in "The Three- 

* )e Tbe p^ywright was bom of Rus- 
sian-Jewish parents, and his past is 
foil of revolutions, wars and exiles. 
“My parents were twice exiled: 
They fled tbe October Revolution, 
then theNazis.” _His father founded 
an antique shop in Pans, his mother 
was a jurist. He was 14 when they 
arrived in New York, “unhappy, 
and rebellious against America.” 

Only when be went to Wesleyan 
University in Connecticut, at 17, he 
said, did he open up. He received a 
bachelor of arts in literature, and at 
age 20, translated T.S. Eliot’s “The 
Waste Land” into French. 

In his long career — he is 72 — 
Vinaver has written novels, taught 
and edited a collection 
about theater. His four children are 
in tbe arts; his daughter, Anouk 
Grinberg, is an actress. 

A slight, intense roan, he spends 
more time at home these days, writ- 
ing with a pea, then typing on his 
Olivetti, als o a survivor of the 

’50s. L 

But he will not wait another 40 
years before seeing his work 
staged. "King,” a new play, opens 
at La Colline on March 11, directed 
by Francon. The play is inspired by 
the life of King Camp Gillette 
(1855-1932), founder of Gillette, 
“an extraordinary self-made man 
who left school at 15. We didn’t 
know, when I was at Gillette, that 
he had written a book, ‘The Human 
Drift,’ or that he was a utopian.” 

Fascinated by the American phe- 
nomenon of Utopians, Vinaver is 
far fr o m an optimist himself. “I am 
so denuded of optimism that hope 
is absent from my life. I am not at 
all sad — so much that happens is 
unexpected, beyond our wildest 
dreams.” 

“Les Huissiers ” on tour: Centre 
Dramatique National de Nice 
(March 5-11). Le Sorano Theatre 
National de Toulouse (March 18- 
26). 
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PEOPLE 


L IFE hasn ’t been a sunny beach for 
Leonardo DiCaprio on tbe set of 
his new movie in Thailand. “The 
.Beach” has been awash in controversy 
and protests over the planting of non- 
native coconut trees and foe smoothing 
over of sand dunes on Phi Island, where 
it is being filmed. “It’s a stab at my 
reputation if Pm associated with a film 
that comes in and recklessly destroys 
things,” DiCaprio told Time magazine, 
“This is something I probably have -to 
get used to — lies culminating into 
something much more hysterical and 
out of hand.” He said foe producers had 
worked hard to portray foe landscape’s 
beauty. “If anything,” he added, “Tve 
seen our people take meticulous care 
with every little branch.” 


casting company if he failed to apol- 
ogize. “Mr. Ted Turner deeply regrets 
offending foe Polish people during a 
speech he mark*, in Washington, D.C., 
last week,” foe statement from Turner 
Broadcasting System Inc. said. “He has 
great respect for Poland and its people 
and extends his heartfelt apologies to 
them.” Tomer made the joke during a 


speech to the National Family Planning 
and Reproductive Association, when he 
was asked by an audience mem bo - what 
he would say if he met the Pope. Turner 
replied, "Ever seen a Polish mine de- 
tector?” and pointed to his foot 


□ 


The British artist Lad an Freud has 


□ 


RICE SCULPTURE — A girl in northern Taiwan standing in front of a 
huge rabbit made of rice, the centerpiece of the Lantern Festival. 


Ted Turner sought foe forgiveness 
of Catholics after telling a Polish joke 
about Pope John Paul EL Now the 
media mogul has apologized to Poland. 
The apology sent S unday came two day s 
after the Polish government threatened 
to halt cooperation with Turner’s broad- 


Screenplay Award for \ Shakespeare in Love 9 

Los Angeles Times Service 

L OS ANGELES — The films “Shakespeare in Love” and “Out of Sight” 
have won top honors at the 5 1st annual Writers Guild Awards. 

Marc Norman and Tom Stoppard won for their original screenplay for the 
romantic romp “Shakespeare in Love,” at foe black-tie ceremony Saturday al 
the Beverly Hilton HoteL The writers are also nominated for an Academy 
Award for “Shakespeare.” 

The Writers Guild honored Scott Frank for best screenplay based on 
material previously produced or published for his adaptation of Elmore 
Leonard’s crime novel “Out of Sight.” 

In television writing. Bill Cain received the episodic drama award for his 
"Proofs for the Existence of God” script from foe ABC series “Nothing 
Sacred.” Rob Greenberg picked op foe award for episodic comedy for his 
“Frasier’s Imaginary Friend” episode of NBC’s "Frasier.” 


agreed to punt a portrait of Queen EGza- .^ 
beth EL but has set his own terms. They' 
Independent reported Monday. Freud 
said foe queen would have to come to his 
own studio west of London, and pose as 
many times as he wished. Usually, foe 
newspaper said, painters go to Buck- 
ingham Palace for a maximnm of five 
sittings. Freud has previously turned 
down invitations to paint leading figures, 
including Pope John Paul H and Diana, 
Princess of Wales. The Indeppdent 
said foe artist's agreement to paint the 
queen required six years or iiegpti- 
atioos. 


□ 


Even before she sang anote in "Don 
Giovanni,” there was a thunderous 
ovation for foe opera star Cecilia Bar- 
toll, singing on crotches after breaking 
her ankle. At foe end of foe Zurich 
Opera performance. Bartoli and other 
cast members came back for bow after 
bow. The 31 -year-old mezzo-soprano' 
slipped on ice while leaving a rehearsal 
last week, but she was determined to 
perform. 
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and use AT&T Direct” Service. 


j kick off your shoes ) 


Wuh the world's most powerful network, you get fast, clear, reliable connections from anywhere. Plus you’ll always have the option of an operator who speaks your language 
■All a takes is >our AT&T Calling Card or creo:t card, and you’re well on your way. Without a care in the world. 


Steps to follow for easy calling worldwide; 


AT&T Access Numbers 


I. Just dial the AT&T Access Number for the county 
you arc calling from. 


2. Dial the phone number you're calling. 

3. Dial your card number. 



AuMriaQ 022-903411 

Belgium a 0400.(00.1 0 


Greece*. 


- 00400*131 i 


IrafandB 

Cxeeh RofMibOcA 00-42-000-101 Israel 

EgjrptatCairoJt .5184200 half* 

France 0400-994011 Netherlands* 


.1-800450400 


.1*800*9444449 
1 72-1011 


Saudi Arabia O 
Spain. 


..-..-.1400-10 
.90049401 1 


Germany. 


.01300010 


...880002241 1 1 
Russia (Moscow)* 755-5042 

For access numbers not listed above, ask any Operator for AT&T Direct Service, or visit our Web site ac 

wwwjutcom(»wel«r 


Sw u dwi 020-795-61 1 

Swftaerland* ..0800-8940) ) 

United Kingdom *+ 080049401! 
United Kingdom * + 0500-894011 





It s all within your reach, 


rwr co ,, ocrT«» perrr^ arftrtz outvie e^o U^. tZo»«=t is aviSabte xo UJS- 0»^Tt«-so-co»xixi> rai« of erfa oitl ca US i 

hurfabNre -Pay phono depn^LOTWdi^ibilriy *Mng m<waMKrie».OPaWep^^ t 
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